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From the Pauline Collection to 
Phos Hilaron of Cappadocia 

Petros Vassiliadis 1 

The Pauline collection, the most important example of the early 
Christian witness, a project with far-reaching theological and 
social implications, is the most characteristic example of Pauline 
theology that goes beyond the narrow limits of the soteriological 
understanding and justification-by-faith alone modern perception 
of the greatest theologian of early Christianity. Phos Hilaron , on 
the other hand, is rightly considered the earliest Christian hymn, 
created in all probability in Cappadocia, the cradle of the “early 
Christian” spirituality. 

In this short article I propose to link the Pauline theology with 
Cappadocia, using the Greek term ikapov, thus connecting in some 
respects the earlier steps of the Christian movement with the earliest 
Christian hymnography. 

The term in the adjective form (ikapo;) is an apaxlegomenon in 
the NT, used in St Pauls argument for his collection project (2 Cor 
9:7 gKaaTo<; icaGdx; npoctipeircu rf\ KapSia, pr] &yc~kvTCY\<; v] avayicv]<;* 
iXapov yap Soxrjv aya7ra 6 0go<;) with a reference as a loose quotation 
to the OT Book of Proverbs (avSpa iXapov Kai Soxv]v evkoyel 6 ©eoq, 
22:9). As a noun the term is also used with the same meaning in his 
letter to the Romans (6 eXewv, ev iXapoxy]xi, 12:8), most probably 
linked—indirectly of course—to his collection project. 

1 I dedicate this article to his Eminence Metropolitan of Syros (and other Cycladic 
islands) Dorotheos, an Orthodox bishop with extraordinary ecumenical activity in 
an area inhabited by Orthodox and Catholics. It is a mere coincidence, but not with¬ 
out a profound meaning, that in view of the fact that the Pauline collection project 
was first theologically developed in the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
this contribution of mine combines the Autocephalous Church of Greece, to which 
Metr. Dorotheos renders his service, with the Ecumenical Patriarchate, in whose ju¬ 
risdiction Cappadocia nowadays belongs. 
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Although it is still debated whether the Pauline collection project, 
as it is recorded in his major epistles, was the actual model on which 
Luke formulated his “Antiochene collection” in ch. 11 of the Book of 
Acts, or if the latter was an actual event prior to both the Apostolic 
Council and the Pauline collection project, it is quite fair to assume 
that in Antioch we find chronologically the first mention in the NT 
of a collection project, though without its actual name (Xoysia), 
which for the first time appears in 1 Cor 16:1. The Lukan account in 
Acts runs as follows: 

’Ev 'mmcac, Ss roue; yjjkpau; KarrjXGav &7r61spoao7aifxa)v 7rpocf>vjTai 
ei<; Avrioj(siav avaara<; Ss el<; i\ auTcov ovogari Aya(3o<; ea’yjjxavsv 
Si ol tov ITvsi)[zaTO<; ~kip,6v fxsyaXov [isXUiv scre(70ai ecj>* oXvjv ty\v 
oiKOUgsvrjv, y\nq eyivero ini KXauSlou, to>v Ss jta0 y]twv Ka0co<; 
gi)7rop£iTo riq, copicrav sxaoros aurcov Siaxoviav nipAfoa t oi<; Karoi- 
kouotv ev Tyj’IouSaia aSsX<j>o!<;• Kal enoi^aciv, a7rocrTsiXavTS<; npoq 
t ovq npeafivTepovq Sia £SLp6<; Bapvajia Kai SauXou ... Bapvdfiaq 
Si Kai 'Zotvkoc, vrcecrpe^uv i\ f IepoiK7aXv]p. 7rXr]pcoaavTs<; ty\v 
SiaKovtav» (Acts 11:27-30,12:25a). 

This reference occurs in the book of Acts immediately after the members 
ofjesus followers for the first time are called “Christians” (“^py]fxar(aai re 
upcoTov ev ’ Avrio^eia toik; paGvjTa; ^picrriavou;,” Acts 11:26). In Antioch 
Paul, then called Saul, became, together with Barnabas, the leader of 
the small Christian community, which began to win Gentiles to the 
Christian faith (Acts 11:20) even before (Barnabas’ and) Pauls arrival. 
And it was in Antioch that, after his prophetic call/conversion, Paul 
became particularly keen on opening up to the Gentile communities, 
from both the East (Arabia) 2 and the West (Rome). 

According to our Lukan data Paul first became a missionary in 
Arabia, where he worked for about three years (c. ad 32-35). Then 
he returned to Damascus, forced to do so probably by an emissary 

2 Cf. my “Paul: Bridge Between Faiths,” Paolo di Tarso. Archeologia-Storia-Ricezione, 
cura di Luigi Padovese, vol. II (Torino: Effata Editrice, 2009), 311-24, which I 
concluded with the conviction that “Paul—who for centuries was seen in exclusive 
terms, i.e., as an “apostate” and enemy of Judaism, but now as a bridge between Juda¬ 
ism and Christianity—(Paul and the Christian faith in general) can also become a 
bridge between all three monotheistic religions ” 
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of the Nabataean king Aretas, 3 and finally he unequivocally headed 
toward the West. In the years following his Arabian mission Paul 
visited Syria and Cilicia, his homeland according to Gal 1:21, and 
later Cyprus and southern Asia Minor (Acts 13-14), all in the 
vicinity of Cappadocia. 

The collection, as an institution of the early Church, was mainly 
developed theologically, and executed practically, by St Paul. Seen 
from a modern perspective, it was an eschatological pilgrimage of the 
Gentile communities to Jerusalem, 4 and a symbolic act of ecumenical 
unity between the Judeo- and Gentile-Christians. 5 But above all it was 
an initiative ordered by the Apostolic Council, which in the hands 
and mind of Paul acquired far-reaching social implications: unlike the 
Palestinian model—where a voluntary poverty was exercised and the 
material goods, property and possessions, were sold and the money 
distributed among all (Acts 2:44ff; 5: Iff)—the Pauline model did 
not deny private property, but aimed at sharing the surplus of any 
acquired possession with the needy of the society at large. 6 

According to Gerd Theissen, 7 there are numerous cases in the 
sayings of the Historical Jesus, as recorded in the Synoptic tradition, 
especially in the Q-Document, with a radical character that were 

3 Cf. 2 Cor 11:32f: “ev AapaarKw 6 £0vapj(y]<; ’Apera tou (2a<7iXiw<; g^poupsi tyjv 
AapaaKrjvwv ttoXiv 7naaai [xe 0eXcov, Kai $ia 0i>p$o; sv crapyavrj iyakaaBry $ia rot) 
r eixovq Kai efytyvyov ra; ^elpa; aiiToO.” 

4 Cf. D. Georgi, Die Geschichte der Kollekte des Paulusfur Jerusalem (Hamburg: Her¬ 
bert Reich Evangelischer Verlag GMBH, 1965) (also its enlarged English translation 
under the title Remembering the Poor. The History of Pauls Collection for Jerusalem 
[Nashville, 1992]). 

5 Cf K. P. Nieckle, The Collection. A Study in Pauls Strategy (London: SCM, 1966). 
This was a dissertation under Oscar Cullmanns supervision, submitted to the Fac¬ 
ulty of Theology, University of Basel. Cullmann himself, in his Message to Catholics 
and Protestants, tr. J. A. Burgess (Grand Rapids, MI, 1959), a few years earlier made 
the promising suggestion to the Christian community to revive this early Christian 
project on an ecumenical basis; cf also his “Oekumenische Kollekte und Giiterge- 
meinschaft,” Vortrage und Aufsatze (1966), 600-604. 

6 More in my XAPI2-KOINONIA-AIAKONIA. The Social Character of the Pau¬ 
line Collection (Introduction and Commentary on 2 Cor 8-9), Bibliotheca Biblica 2 
(Thessaloniki: Pournaras Press, 1985) (in Greek). 

7 G. Theissen, New Testament. History, Literature, Religion , Eng. tr. by J. Bowden (Ed¬ 
inburgh: T&T Clark, 2002), 56ff 
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hardly in place in the Pauline letters. A few examples are enough 
to demonstrate this: e.g., Jesus summoned his followers to leave 
everything; Paul admonished them to remain in the social role 
in which they had been called (1 Cor 7:27-28). Jesus promised 
toll collectors and prostitutes that they would enter the kingdom 
of God before the pious (Mt 21:32); Paul excluded prostitutes 
from the kingdom of God (1 Cor 6:9). Jesus commanded his 
disciples to dispense with earning a living and having possessions 
(Mt 10:9; 6:25ff. par); Paul is proud of earning his own living—and 
recommends that his communities should also do the same (1 Thess 
2:9; 4:11). Paul orientates his ethical instructions on the needs of 
the local communities; by contrast the ethic of Jesus is, in Theissens 
words, an “itinerant radicalism.” 

Despite all the above, the main purpose of the Pauline Collection 
project was “equality” (tcroTrjt;), which for Paul became the ultimate 
goal of social behavior on a permanent basis. According to his argument, 
which is mainly presented in his 2nd letter to the Corinthians (chs. 
8-9), the implications of his initiative was the social ideal of equal 
distribution and permanent sharing of material wealth . 8 It is not 
accidental that he concluded his main theological argument with a 
reference to the incident of the Israelites’ collection of manna in the 
wilderness, reported in Exodus 16: “6 to noXv ovk hi Xsovaae, koli 6 to 
okiyov ovk yjkarrovyjcrs” {He who gathered much had nothing lefi over, 
and he who gathered little had no lack , 2 Cor 8:15). 9 

8 XAPIX-KOINDNIA-AIAKONIA, 304. David J. Downs, in his recent disserta¬ 
tion, has questioned my conclusion ( The Offerings of the Gentiles: Pauls collection for 
Jerusalem in its Chronological , Cultural, and Cultic Contexts , WUNT 2, Reihe 248 
[Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008], 2Iff.), probably because he was unable to read my 
Greek dissertation, in which the bulk of my argument is presented. Having access 
only to my English articles (see next note), where I only present a summary of my 
work, he dismissed my point of equal distribution and permanent sharing of material 
wealth. Downs confused the historical literary evidence with the implications of Pauls 
theological argument in his letters of the 8th and 9th chapters of 2 Corinthians. 

9 Cf. my “Equality and Justice in Classical Antiquity and in Paul: The Social Implica¬ 
tion of the Pauline Collection,” SVTQ?>6 (1992): 51-59; and “Your Will be Done: 
Reflections from St Paul,” IRM7 5 (1986): 376-82. Also my “The Collection Revis¬ 
ited,” AeXrio BigXixcbv MsXsrcbv n.s. 11 (1992): 42-48, which was a review article on 
D. H. Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9. A Commentary on Two Administrative Letters of 
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Coming back to the term iXapov, used as we noted above by 
St Paul in 2 Corinthians within the context of his collection project, 
we notice that it reappears 10 few generations later with a different 
meaning in the famous ancient Cappadocian 11 Christian hymn, 
known as Phos Hilaron (Ocoq ikapov). Often referred to by its Latin 
title Lumen Hilare , it has been translated—after having remained 
unknown to the West until the 18th century—into many modern 
European languages, in English more than one century ago, 12 as 
"Hail Gladdening Lighf or “O Gladsome/Joyous Lighf : 

0 gladsome light, 0 grace of our Creatorsface , 

The eternal splendor wearing; celestial\ holy blessed y 
Our Savior Jesus Christ, joyful in Your appearing! 

Asfades the day's last light we see the lamps of night, 

Our common hymn outpouring, 0 God of might unknown. 

You, the incarnate Son, and Spirit blessed adoring. 

To You ofright belongs all praise of holy songs, 

0 Son of God, life giver. You, therefore, 0 Most High, 

The world does glorify and shall exalt forever. 

Phos Hilaron is the earliest 13 known Christian hymn recorded 
outside of the Bible. 14 The hymn is featured in the Byzantine 

the Apostle Paul, Hermeneia Series (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985). 

10 The term of course appeared earlier in Christian documents, as in the case of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, but they are all quotations from the book of Proverbs. 

11 Cappadocia is not unknown to the NT. It appears twice: in Acts (“7rco<; yjjxet; aicouofxsv 
eicaoTos Tyj iS(a SiaXeKxw yjpwv iv yj eyevvY\$Y\\iev, ITapGoi xai Mrj5ot Kcit oi KaroiKouvTg^ 
... Ka7T7ra§OKiav, EIovtov Kai Tyjv ’Acriav,” 2:78f ) and in 1 Peter ( w ITeTpo<;, ctTzovTokoc, 
Trjcrou XpurroO, £ka£ktoI<; 7rap£7ri5>]poi$ Siao"7ropas FIovtou, Toikaricu;, Ka7T7ra$OKta$, 
’ Acricu; kou Bi9ima<;,” 1:1). 

12 The best English translation was drafted in 1899 by Robert S. Bridges, and first ap¬ 
peared in Bridges’ Yattendon Hymnal , named after his parish in Yattendon, Berkshire. 

13 The earliest document with the Phos Hilaron in the present version is the 11/12th c. 
Constantinopolitan Synaxarion. In its earlier primitive form, only slightly differing 
from todays version, it appears in the Codex Alexandrinus (5th c.); but it is indirectly 
referred to back in the 3rd century (see below). 

14 For hymns and songs in NT, cf. G. Delling, Worship in the NT (1962), Eng. tr A. J. 
Festugiere, Personal Religion Among the Greeks (I960, Eng. tr.); J. Kroll, Die christ- 
liche Hymnodik bis zu Klement von Alexandreia (1921); G. Schille, Friihchristliche 
Hymnen (1965); H.J. Gabathuler./^wi Christus, Haupt der Kirche — Hauptder Welt 
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liturgy at Vespers, especially during the evening Liturgy of the 
Pre-sanctified, and it is still used today by the Orthodox, as well 
as by Eastern Catholics, as well as in some modern Anglican and 
Lutheran liturgies. In its original Greek it runs as follows: 

0co; ilctpbv ctylaq Sdtys 
ctSavctrov IJarpo^ 
ovpaviov, ctyioVy fictxapo^ 
lyjQ'OV XpiG’TB, 

(first strophe) 

il$0VT£$ £71 i TYjV YjkloV $V(TIV, 
i§0VT£<; <p&<; itrxsptvbv 
v[ivovpev TJaripciy Yibv 
xal Aytov lYvevfza, Qeiv. 

(second strophe) 15 

Afybv <re iv Ttatn xctipolg 
vpvei<r$cu poovalg ccmoug [or otricug ], 16 
YU QsoVy ^corjv b SiSovg 
Aio o xiirpoc; <re $o%d%ei. 

(third strophe) 

The hymn is first mentioned as iizCkbyyio^ (candle lighting) 
or iizikbyyioc, evyctpiVTia by an unknown author in the Apostolic 
Constitutions (Book 8, 34ff), most probably of Antiochene origin, 
written in the late 3rd or early 4th century AD. The reference in the 

(1965) (a special study on Col 1:15-20); R. P. Martin, Carmen Christi (1967) (on 
Phil 2:5-11); M. E. Boismard, St Johns Prologue (1957) (Eng. tr.); and R. H. Gun- 
dry, “Form, Meaning and Background of the Hymn Quoted in 1 Tim 3:16,” in W. W. 
Gasque and R. P. Martin (ed s). Apostolic History and the Gospel (1970), 203-22. 

15 P. Chrestou has suggested that the second strophe, sung by the entire congregation, 
was also repeated after the third strophe (E^vncV) llaTpoloyia, vol II, Vlatadon 
[Thessaloniki, 1978], 82, in Greek). 

16 In the Slavonic translation it is the ethical word ocriai; (instead of the joyful aicrlau;) 
that is translated. This reading, also attested in earlier manuscripts, gave Bishop Atan- 
asije Jevtic a reason to interpret the hymn in a more holistic way (&QL IAAPON 
[Athens: Akritas, 1991]), making it a wonderful theological treatise that encompass¬ 
es not only the cosmological, Christological, Trinitarian dimension evidenced in the 
first two strophes, but also the ethical one, based on the biblical (Judeo-Christian) 
foundation (Ps 29:5 LXX: fdlars too xvplcp, oi oaioi avrov\ Prov 22:11 LXX: dyaizct 
xvpio; otrlaq xapMaq\ Wis 6:10: olyap pvXa^avTs; 6<rlco<; rd ocria o<rtco$ijcrovTai). 
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Apostolic Constitutions is in the collection of songs to be sung in the 
morning, in the evening, before meals, and at candle lighting. 

Phos Hilaron is commonly associated with Cappadocia on the 
basis of its reference in St Basils treatise On the Holy Spirit , as an 
example of non-biblical (i.e., non-traditional) and yet unanimously 
accepted ancient tradition: <<ESo^s rolq 7raTpa<7iv y][xwv p) <ria)7ryj tv)v 
yctpiv rov ecnrgpivou fyuroq Se^ecrGai, cOOC evQvc; (j)avevTo<; evyoLpiarelv. 
Kai ootk; p.ev 6 7raTV]p rcov pv}parcov emvcov ty\<; zitikvyyiov ei>£api<7TLa<;, 
etrav ovx eyopev. O p.evroi\a6<; (zpycdav a<j>ir)cn rvp <J)covr|v Kai ouSevi 
7TC07T0T8 a<Te(3stv evopiaGyicrav ot Tiyovxe*; ‘aivoujxev nctrepa Kai Tiov 
Kai Ayiov nvgup,a ©6oi3. , » 17 

St Basil the Great (ad 329-379), therefore, most probably spoke 
of the singing of the Phos Hilaron as a cherished tradition of the 
church, a hymn already considered old in his day. Some people 
have attributed the composition of the hymn to St Basil himself, 
while others to Saint Athenogenes on his way to martyrdom. 
Athenogenes, a saint of unknown date, but commemorated on July 
16, is believed by some to have been the author of the hymn, because 
St Basil mentioned his martyrdom immediately after he mentioned 
the Phos Hilaron}* He is often depicted as an elderly bishop with 
the executioner s arm paralyzed until the saint has completed his 
song. The Roman Martyrology states: “In Pontus, the birthday of 
Saint Athenogenes, [is celebrated. He was] an aged theologian, who, 
when about to consummate his martyrdom by fire, sang a hymn of 
joy, which he left in writing to his disciples.” He is probably identical 
to the bishop who was martyred with ten disciples in Sebastia 
(today Sivas) on July 16 during the reign of the Emperor Diocletian, 
most probably ca. ad 305. However, both the Basilian and the 
Athenogenian origin of the hymn must be ruled out. Basil clearly 
speaks of an ancient hymn. 19 

17 St Basil, On the Holy Spirit , 29,73. 

18 Ibid., “El $£ ti; Kai rov tipvov ’ A0v]voy£vou<; £yvco, ov focnrep aXko n ^irrjpiov toI<; 
cruvouaiv aura) KoexcCkQ^o i7T6v, opjxwv rj$rj Ttpo^ xrjv Sia Tzvpoc, Tsleicocriv, oi$e Kai Trjv twv 
papTvpw yvwpjv 6rao<; zlyov 7rept rou ThevpaToC Even this reference points to an 
earlier origin of the hymn. 

19 Cf. also Gregory of Nyssa, On the Life of the Saint Macrina , 985, where Phos Hilaron 
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Despite some similarities with the Scriptural songs, 20 Phos 
Hilaron is the first to be considered an actual hymn in the modern 
sense. Liturgists and hymnologists consider it as the first complete 
example of an actual hymn. 21 It is far more rhythmic than its biblical 
predecessors, and is divided into twelve verses varying between five, 
six, eight, nine, ten and eleven syllables a verse. The original melody, 
as used by the Greek Orthodox Church on the original text, is 
considered taxing on the voice as it spans almost two octaves, with 
the voice peaking on the words “Father” and “Son of God.” 22 

What is, however, even more important, is that Phos Hilaron 
provides a further argument for the plurality of the theological 
reflection in early Christianity: for a different Christology and 
soteriology from the overwhelming Pauline theologia crucis ; 
and at the bottom line for a less vertical/soteriological and more 

is inferred to be an ancient hymn as well. 

20 Hymnic fragments are found mostly in the Pauline epistles, and fall into two catego¬ 
ries: The first category includes the doctrinal, didactic, or liturgical in scope. Some 
examples of this first category can be found in Eph 5:14; 1 Tim 3:16 and 6:15-16; 
2 Tim 2:11-13; Titus 3:4-7; Phil 2:6-11; and Rev 22:17. The second category in¬ 
clude those that are doxological in content, which are all found in the book of Rev¬ 
elation (1:4-8; 4:8; 4:11; 5:9-10; 5:12; 11:15; 11:17-18; and 15:3-4). 

21 The most recent scholarly treatment of the hymn is by P. Planck, Phos hilaron. Chris - 

tushymnus und Lichtdanksagung der jruhen Christenheit (Bonn, 2001). Cf. also A. 
Korakides, Ap^alofTpot: 1 H gifyapuma iXapov otyiac; ... 

(Athens, 1979); A. Tripolitis, “Ancient Hymn and Modern Enigma,” Vigiliae Christi- 
anae 24 (1970): 189-96; E. Smother, ”d>w<; iXapov,” Recherches des Sciences Religieuses 
19 (1929): 266-83. Still of great value are the works of E J. Doelger, Die Sonne der 
Gerechtigkeit und die Schwarze (Muenster, 1919), and Sol salutis. Gebet und Gesang 
imgriechischen Altertum (Muenster, 1920). Doelger was the first to suggest that Phos 
Hilaron consists of three strophes, the second of which was sung by the entire con¬ 
gregation after the first and third strophe, a view also adopted by A. I. Fytrakis, H 
exxly]<na<TTtxrj Yjpcbv 7to(yj(n(; xcltcl tcl$ xvptcoripa<; ctvryjt; (pctttH; (Athens, 1957), 15 (in 
Greek). For the Presanctified Liturgy, in which the 0d><; ilapov was from its earliest 
stages to the present day an integral part, see S. Alexopoulos, The Presanctified Lit¬ 
urgy in the Byzantine Rite (Leuven, 2009). 

22 St Sophronius of Jerusalem (560-638), who was known for his poetry, is believed to 
have revised the hymn. In some Synaxaria he is also wrongly attributed the hymns 
authorship. This is quite untenable, not only because of the Basilian statement, but 
also because an early version of the Phos Hilaron appears in the well-known 5th-c. 
Codex Alexandrinus , in which certain Christian odes and hymns are incorporated 
before the Psalms. 
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horizontal/ecclesiological perspective in the divine economy. There 
is some evidence that in Jerusalem in the early days a lamp was kept 
perpetually burning in the empty tomb of Christ, as a symbol of 
the living light of Jesus. As Christians gathered to worship the 
inikbypnoc, Bv^apiaria was sung, a candle lit from the lamp was 
brought forth from the tomb, its bright, solitary flame calling the 
church to celebrate the Risen Lord. 23 The symbolism here is clear: 
not the death, but the life is celebrated; not the theologia crucis , 
but the theologia gloriae ; not the (Pauline) soteriological emphasis 
on Jesus’ death on the cross, but the (Johannine) 5o£a, exactly as 
the Eucharist was understood (by the disciple of love) vrcep TY\q tov 
koo^ou (Jn 6:59), and not as a celebration in remembrance 
of Jesus’ death till he comes (tov QAvarov rov Kvpiov Karayye^keTe, 
&xpi$ ov clv eX0y], 1 Cor 11:26). 

In Phos Hilaron there is not a single hint to the cross or to the 
soteriological significance of Jesus’ death. No matter whether 
one considers the second (Trinitarian) half of the hymn as a later 
addition, 24 the complete absence of the suffering and expiatory 
element confirms the archeological scientific findings. For some 
time now, 25 the discipline of archeology has alerted church 
historians, biblical scholars, and theologians about the lack of 
early references to the cross, insisting that the extant archaeological 
evidence is not in agreement with the conventional interpretation 
of Christian origins provided by modern biblical scholarship 
(mainly Protestant, but not exclusively). G. Snyder, e.g., has pointed 
out that “from 180 to 400 artistic analogies of self-giving, suffering, 
sacrifice, or incarnation are totally missing. The suffering Christ 

23 In the Orthodox monastery of New Skete the monks have established a version of 
Vespers that places the candle lighting (e7rilup(vio<; eti^apuTTia) at the outset of the 
evening Vesper service, following the old Jerusalemite tradition. 

24 So P. Chrestou, EXXrjviKr] naTpoXoyia, vol II, 82, pace Atanasije Jevtic, OHZIAAPON. 

25 G raydon Snyder, Ante Pacem: Archaeological Evidence of Church Life before Constan¬ 
tine (Mercer, GA, 1985). Cf. also L. M. Whites more recent two-volume work in 
the Harvard Theological Studies, entitled The Social Origins of Christian Architecture 
(Vol. I: Building God's House in the Roman World: Architectural Adaptations Among 
Pagans, Jews and Christians', and vol. II: Texts and Monuments for the Christian Do - 
mus Ecclesiae in its Environment) (Valley Forge, 1996 and 1997 respectively). 
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on a cross first appeared in the fifth century, and then not very 
convincingly” Snyder, of course, interpreted these exemplars of 2nd 
and 3rd century Christian iconography as representative of popular 
Christian religion as opposed to official Christian religion, simply 
because as an archeologist he did not theologically scrutinize his 
extraordinary findings. 

There is no place in the third century [or earlier] for a crucified 
Christ, or a symbol of divine death. Only when Christ was all 
powerful, as in the iconography ofthe Emperor, could that strength 
be used for redemption and salvation as well as deliverance . 26 

But none (or very few) listened to such voices, nor was biblical 
scholarship ready to review or put to a test the conventional picture 
of early Christianity. Yet, more than a generation ago a number 
of scholars from all Christian traditions tried to reflect upon, and 
analyze, the origin of the theological significance of Jesus' death. 17 
They all illustrated that there was no unanimity among the first 
Christians with regard to the interpretation of Jesus’ death on the 
cross. In fact, there was a considerable variety of attempts to give 
a theological interpretation to this significant (and by all means 
unique) event of the Divine Economy, i.e., Jesus’ death. 28 

26 G. Snyder, Ante Pacem , 29. 

27 Cf. H. Kessler, Die theologische Bedeutung des Todes Jesu. Eine traditionsgeschichtli- 
che Untersucbung (Diisseldorf, 1970); K. Kertelge (ed.), Der TodJesu. Deutungen im 
Neuen Testament (Freiburg, 1976); O. Knoch, “Zur Diskussion iiber die Heilsbe- 
deutung des Todes Jesu,” Theologisches Jahrbuch 1977/78 (Leipzig, 1978); G. Del- 
ling, Der Kreuzestod Jesu in der urchristlichen Verkiindigung (Gottingen, 1972); M. 
Hengel, The Atonement. The Origins of the Doctrine in the New Testament (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1981); F.-J. Ortkemper, Das Kreuz in der Verkiindigung des Apostels Paulus 
dargestellt an den Texten der paulinischen Hauptbriefe (Stuttgart, 1967); J. RolofF, 
“Anfange der soteriologischen Deutungdes Todes Jesu (MkX.45 und Lk XXII.27),” 
NTS 19 (1972): 38-64; and M.-L. Gubler, Die fruhesten Deutungen des Todes Jesu. 
Eine motivgeschichtliche Darstellung auf Grund der neueren exegetische Forschung 
(Fribourg, 1977); and P. Vassiliadis, XTAYPOX Kat ZHTHPIA (Cross and Salva¬ 
tion. The Soteriological Background of St. PauTs Teaching about the Cross in the Light 
of the Pre-Pauline Interpretation of Jesus Death (Thessaloniki, 1983), in Greek, an 
English summary of which can be found in “Xraupo^: Centre of the Pauline Soteriol- 
ogy and Apostolic Ministry,” A. Vanhoye [ed.], LApotre Paul. Personnalite > Style et 
Conception duMinistere (Leuven, 1986), 246-53. 

28 P. Vassiliadis, ZTATPOZ m ZOTHPIA, 47ff. 
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In a series of papers in the Pauline conferences organized in 
Tarsos, Antiochia and Alessandretta (today’s Iskenderun) by the late 
(Roman Catholic Bishop) Padre Luigi Padovese, but also in some 
Johannine ones in Ephesos, I continuously mentioned the biblical 
foundation of other less Pauline and no-cross-oriented traditions. 

I argued for the importance of the great progress made in the 
biblical field, especially in the field of the synoptic Gospel tradition, 
more precisely in the study of Q, and its consequences—not so 
much in terms of historical critical analysis of the earliest Gospel 
accounts, i.e., as a solution to the Synoptic problem, but because 
of its effects on the conventional picture of the Christian origins, 
which dominated biblical scholarship for almost a century. The 
second source of the Synoptic tradition, well-known to scholarly 
circles, which, I argued, no serious study can now ignore, seems to 
expound a radically different theological view from the mainstream 
kerygmatic expression of the early Church. Taken together with 
the discovery of the Gospel of Thomas, the widely-held conviction 
among scholars of the existence of an early “Christian” document 
(Q, i.e., a document with a semi-canonical status) lacking not only 
(1) a historical structure of Jesus’ life of a Gospel type, i.e., with a 
“Passion and Resurrection Story,” but also (2) any reference to the 
soteriological significance of Jesus’ deaths “challenges the assumption 
that the early Church was unanimous in making Jesus’ death and 
resurrection the fulcrum of Christian faith.” 30 The results of recent 
research on Q“has revealed the complexity of early Christian literary 
activity and also contributed to a reassessment of the originating 
impulse(s) of the whole Christian movement.” 31 

In fact, the challenge of Qto the conventional picture of Christian 
origins, and by extension also to the quest of the Historical Jesus, 
in view of the predominance of the Pauline interpretation of the 
Christ event, is more far-reaching than the making of a little room 

29 Cf. P. Vassiliadis, AOrOI IHEOY. Studies in Q (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999). 

30 H. Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels. Their History and Development (London: 
SCM / Philadelphia: TPI, 1990), 86. 

H. W. Attridge, “Reflections on Research into Q,” Semeia 55 (1991): 223-34, at 
223. 


31 
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for yet “another Gospel,” another early Christian community, etc. 
If Q is taken seriously into account, the entire landscape of early 
Christianity with all that it entails may need to be radically revised, 
or at least thoroughly reconsidered. 32 And the evidence provided 
by the most ancient hymn of Christian liturgy, the Phos Hilaron , is 
yet another part in the unfolding new perspective, perhaps another 
missing part of the puzzle of Christian origins. 


32 Cf. P. Vassiliadis, “Pauline Theology, the Origins of Christianity and the Challenge 
of Q. A Personal Journey,” L. Padovese (ed.), Atti del VSimposio di Tarso su S. Paolo 
Apostolo (Rome, 1998), 41-60 (now also in the 3-volume Paolo di Tarso, Archeolo- 
gia-Storia-Ricezione, vol II (Torino: Effata Editrice, 2009), 199ff. 
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Saint Ephrem and the Early Syriac 
Liturgical Traditions 1 

Baby Varghese 

Saint Ephrem s writings, both poetry and prose, contain occasional 
references and allusions to the liturgical practices of his time. The 
classification and the study of the liturgical data in his works are 
problematic for several reasons. 

First, unlike the later Syriac authors, Ephrem has not left 
any mystagogical homilies or commentaries on the liturgical 
celebrations. Second, the authenticity of several works attributed 
to the poet-theologian is not yet widely accepted. Even the 
undoubtedly authentic works were probably “adapted” or underwent 
interpolations of mediocre pieces of later origin. 2 This means that at 
least a few of the liturgical references in the authentic works could 
be interpolations which crept into the authentic works in the course 
of time. Third, as a poet, Ephrem uses allegorical (typological) 
language, and the meaning of the liturgy is often explained in terms 
of the Old Testament liturgical objects or symbols. One should be 
cautious in drawing conclusions regarding the existence of a particular 

1 Abbreviations used in the notes: 

AS = Anaphorae Syriace (Rome, 1939-) 

CSCO-SS = Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium—Scrip tores Syri, Louvain. 
NPNF = A Select Library ofNicene and Post Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church : 

Second Series (Grand Rapids, MI). 

OC = Oriens Chriatianus , Wiesbaden 
OCA = Orientalia Christiana Analecta , Rome. 

Odes of Solomon = James Hamilton Charlesworth (ed. 3c tr.), The Odes of Solomon 
(Oxford, 1973). 

OS — VOrient Syrien (Paris, 1956-1967). 

Pd’O = Parole de VOrient (Kaslik, Lebanon). 

PO — Patrologia Orientals (Paris). 

SC = Sources Chretiennes (Paris). 

2 See A. de Halleux, “Mar Ephrem Theologien,” Pd’O IV-1 3c 2(1973): 35-54 at 37. 
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liturgical practice on the basis of an allusion or a passing remark. 3 
However most such allusions are comprehensible only in the light 
of the fourth-century or later liturgical practice. Fourth, in contrast 
with the Greek communities of Syria and Jerusalem, it is difficult to 
trace the history of the liturgical practices of the Syriac Churches 
during the first four centuries. The Syriac Acts of Thomas is helpful 
for the study of the third-century Syriac baptismal and eucharistic 
liturgies. With the exception of Aphrahats Demonstrations , which 
contain a few allusions to baptism, we have no other Syriac document 
to corroborate the liturgical data given by Ephrem. 

The structure, content, and theology of the baptismal and 
eucharistic liturgies known to Saint Ephrem have been studied 
rather exhaustively by E. Beck, P. Yousif, G. Saber and S. Brock. 4 
The importance of Ephrem for the study of the liturgical year has 
already been noted. However, other liturgical practices known to 
Saint Ephrem received relatively little attention. Though the poet 
of Edessa makes merely passing remarks on several of the liturgical 
practices, his thought regarding the meaning of the liturgy is very 
clear. We can assume that he made comments or allusions to the 
existing liturgical rites with which his readers/auditors were familiar. 
Thus he reminds them of the meaning of the liturgy and its centrality 
in their spiritual life. Ephrem seems to be more interested in the 
meaning of the liturgy as a whole, rather than the symbolism of each 
of the constitutive elements. According to him, intellectual inquiry 
is absolutely incapable of imparting the knowledge of God. Worship 
alone can grant it: 

You are utterly a wonder. In every side that we seek You, 

You are near and far, but who is it that reaches You? 

Investigation is not able to stretch it [self] to reach You. 

Whenever it stretches out to reach [You], it is cut off and falls short. 

It is too short for Your mountain. Faith reaches [You]—and love and 
prayer. 


3 E.g., in the “Hymns on the Faith” (2:9; 22:1), Ephrem refers to lyre and cithara, 
which does not necessarily imply the liturgical use of these instruments. 

4 See the works quoted in this article. 
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The Magi, too, sought Him, and when they found Him in the crib, 

Worship instead of investigation they offered Him in silence. 

Instead of empty controversies, they gave Him offerings. 

You, too, seek the First-born, and if you find Him on high, 

Instead of confused searching, open your treasures before Him 
And offer Him your deeds . 5 

7. Saint Ephrem on the Meaning of Worship 

Worship as the vocation of man 

For Ephrem worship is mans vocation. 6 He has been created as 
a liturgical being, to live in communion with God. For the poet- 
theologian, as well as for the Eastern fathers, the sole content of 
communion with God is praise and adoration. God breathed life 
into Adam s nostrils in order to make him a liturgical being. He was 
given voice to praise God. Thus in the eighth hymn on Paradise we 
find: 

When the hand of the Creator fashioned and formed the body so that it 
might sing hymns to its Maker, this lyre was silent and had no voice, 
until at last He breathed into it the soul which sang therein. 

Thus the strings acquired sound, and the soul, by means of the body, 
Acquired speech to utter wisdom . 7 

Life means communion with God realized in praise and adoration 
and death signifies that man has ceased to be a liturgical being: 

5 Hymn on Nativity , 21:24-25. tr. K. McVey, Ephrem the Syrian. Hymns , The Classics 
of Western Spirituality (New York, 1989), 178. 

6 S. Brock, “World and Sacrament in the Writings of the Syrian Fathers,” Sobornost 
6-10 (1974): 685-96. Here 689-91. Worship as the vocation of man is an idea al¬ 
ready found in the Odes of Solomon. See Ode 16:1-2: “... my occupation (‘ bodai ) 
is the psalm of the Lord by His hymn./ My art and my service {phulono ) are in His 
hymns ...” See also Ode 7. 

7 Hymn on Paradise VIII,8. CSCO 174 SS 78 (1957), p. 34 (syr). English tr. by S. 
Brock, Hymns on Paradise (New York, 1990), 134. In the 9th Hymn on Paradise, 
Ephrem says that this privilege will be granted to us in our future life in Paradise. 
Cf. Commentary on Diatessaron (Prayer 7): “Nous t’adorons, toi qui as mis la parole 
dans nos bouches pour que nous puissions presenter nos demandes,” SC 121, p. 404. 
There is a striking parallel in the Odes of Solomon 7:24-26: “And let there not be 
anyone who breathes/ That is without knowledge or vice./For He gave a mouth to 
His creation:/ To open the voice of the mouth towards Him, /And to praise Him.” 
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While I live I will give praise, and not be as if I had no existence; 

I will give praise during my lifetime, and will not be a dead man among 
the living. 

For the man who stands idle is doubly dead, 

The earth that fails to produce defrauds him who tills it . 8 

Abundant life is the result of a genuine liturgical life. Thus Ephrem 
says that “corresponding to the extent of our love, we shall acquire, 
through praise, life that has no measure.” 9 In one of the hymns on 
the Blessing of the Table , he says that prayer is vital to the spirit, as 
food is to the body: 

And as the bread gives life openly, praise ( shubhd ) gives life secretly. 

He who despises praise, let him despise the food (as well)! 

The bread witnesses to the praise, by it the souls are given life; 

Without bread the body is dead; (and) without praise soul is sick . 10 

Adam was created as a priest to offer worship to God and he 
was placed in Paradise, which was a sanctuary where he could 
“minister” in the presence of God. Ephrem gives a very interesting 
interpretation to Gods commandment to Adam. The access to the 
Tree of Life was withheld means that Adam was not permitted to 
“enter the innermost Tabernacle” (i.e., a direct vision of God). He 
had to minister in the “outer Tabernacle” (i.e., Paradise) and God 
expected that he would “prove pleasing in his service” there: 

God did not permit Adam to enter that innermost Tabernacle; 
this was withheld, so that he might prove pleasing 
in his service ( bteshmeshteh ) of that outer Tabernacle; 
like a priest with fragrant incense, 

Adam’s keeping of the Commandment was to be his censer; 
then he might enter before the Hidden One, into that hidden 
Tabernacle . 11 

8 Hymns on Nisibis , 50:1, CSCO 240 SS 102 (1963), 68 (Syr), (tr. S. Brock, The Luminous 
Eye. The Spiritual World Vision of St Ephrem, Placid Lectures, CIIS (Rome, 1985), 30. 

9 Hymns on Nisibis, 50:5. 

10 Hymn on the Blessing of the Table VI, 16-19; Syr. text in OS IV (1959), 187. In the 
same hymn, he says: “By food and praise the body and the spirit are sustained”(VI, 
24), ibid., 188 (Syr). 

Hymns on Paradise III, 16, CSCO 174 SS 78 (1957), 12 (syr). Tr. S. Brock, 96. cfr. 
VII, 8, ibid. 111. 


11 
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The phrase “he might prove pleasing in his service of that outer 
Tabernacle” seems to be inspired by the Peshitta reading of Genesis 
2:15. In fact the Syriac word for “till** is phldh, which also means to 
worship or to minister [The meaning of pulhono is similar to that of 
teshmeshto ]. However, Ephrem says that when Adam was created, 
he was awake and was “anointed with splendor” 12 He was awake 
means he had an angelic life, for the Syriac word ( ird used here means 
angel or watcher.’ 13 The splendor, with which Adam was anointed 
apparently, signifies his priestly dignity. 

That Paradise was a sanctuary is a favorite theme of Ephrem. 14 It 
is a place where God is always worshipped. 15 The only sound that we 
could hear is that of praise: 

I gave praise as far as I was able and was on the point of departing 
when, from the midst of Paradise, there came a sudden thunderous 
sound,and like the blare of trumpets in some camp, 
a voice crying “holy” thrice over (Is 6:3). 

Thus I knew that the divinity received praise in Paradise; 

I had supposed it was empty, but I learn otherwise from the thunderous 
sound. 16 

Shouts of Hosanna and Alleluia are heard there: 

... it is a harbor of joys, a haven of pleasures; 

light and rejoicing have their home there; 

gathered there are to be found harps and lyres, 

with shouts of Hosanna and the Church crying “Alleluia.” 17 

According to Ephrem, a prayer pleasing to God is possible only 
in Paradise. Therefore the poet supplicates God: “grant me to 
enter (...) the Garden, so that in Paradise I may sing of its Planter s 


12 Ephrem, Commentary on Genesis 11,12. (Eng. tr. E. G. .Mathews and J. P. Amar, in St 
Ephrem the Syrian, Select Prose Works , The Fathers of the Church, Vol. 91 (Washing¬ 
ton, DC, 1994), 105. 

13 See R. Murray, “The Origin of Aramaic />,” Orientalia 53 (1984): 303-17. 

14 Hymns on Paradise III, IV; XV,8, etc. 

15 Cf. The Odes of Solomon 11: 17-24. 

16 Hymn on Paradise V,11, CSCO 174. SS 78, p. 18 (Syr); Brock, op. cit., 106. 

17 Ibid., XI, 2, CSCO 174, p. 46 (Syr); Brock, 154. 
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compassion.” 18 In Paradise, life means to worship God. 19 The 
Seraphs and the Cherubs worship God with a lovely music to which 
there is no comparison on earth: 

To the voices of the celestial beings, to the melody of the spiritual, 
to the Seraphs with their chants, to the Cherubs with their wings: 
to all their lovely music there is no comparison here below. 

Their delight is in the praise, which they render, 

Each one receiving rich sustenance through his lyre. 

Make us worthy to take delight, along with them, in cries of “Hosanna.” 20 

When Adam and Eve trusted the word of Satan instead of Gods 
commandment, God ceased to be the center of their life. Thus man 
ceased to be a liturgical being and a priest of the creation. He was 
incapacitated to offer worship pleasing to God. God expelled Adam 
precisely to give him an opportunity to repent and to make him 
aware of his former glory. 21 God wanted that we should supplicate 
to regain our lost inheritance and dignity: 

The Good One in His love wished to discipline us for doing wrong, 
and so we had to leave Paradise with its bridal chamber of glory; 

He made us live with the wild beasts which caused sorrow, 

So that we might see how little our honor had become, 

and so would supplicate Him and beg to return to our inheritance. 22 

In fact the goal of prayer is to return to our former inheritance: 

We should learn from Daniel, who prayed 

that he might come up from Babylon to the land of promise; 

Babylon is the likeness of this earth, full of curse. 

God gave us this type which He depicted so that we too 
might pray that we return to our dwelling in Eden. 

Blessed is He who brings us forth through grace to our goal. 23 

18 Ibid., XII, 9, CSCO 174, p. 52 (Syr); Brock, 164. 

19 According to the Odes of Solomon 7:16-22, the second coming and the life in the 
coming world (i.e., in Paradise) will be a life of praise. 

20 Ibid., XIV, 9, CSCO 174, p. 61 (Syr) (Brock, 178-79); cf. XIV, 12, p.180. 

21 See Commentary on Genesis , Section II, 24-34, CSCO 152, SS71 (1955), pp. 40-45 
(Syr); English translation in Fathers of the Church , Vol. 91, 115-22. 

22 Hymn on Paradise XIII, 10, Brock, 172. This idea has been developed in his Com¬ 
mentary on Genesis II, 24-34. 

23 Hymn on Paradise XIV, 4, Brock, 176-77. 
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The inhabitants of Paradise do not need any material food, for 
prayer sustains them. 24 The Holy Spirit is the life-giving fragrance 
of Paradise; 25 He is our Bread and our table. 26 Ephrem often speaks 
of Paradise as a place of fragrance, 27 which is nourishing and life- 
giving. 28 In fact the fragrance of Paradise is nothing but the worship 
that its inhabitants offer to God (cf. Rev 5:8; 8:3-5). It is indeed a 
place of delight and joy that springs from the presence and worship 
of God. There “those who minister never weary in their service.” 29 

Baptism as re-entry into Paradise means that man has been 
restored as a liturgical being. It is significant to note that in the 
early Syriac tradition baptism was often interpreted as membership 
of the “kingdom of priests ” 30 The baptized becomes the member 
of the community that worships God. The newly-gained freedom 
to praise God was frequently expressed as the “robe of glory” or 
“robe of praise,” with which Adam and Eve had, according to Jewish 
legend, been clothed in Paradise, but which they lost at the Fall. 
This robe, “the mantle of praise” as Isaiah 61:3 calls it, is regained by 
the Christians at baptism: 31 “Instead of fig leaves, God has clothed 
men with glory in the baptismal water.” 32 

24 Ibid., IX, 28: “Who has ever beheld gatherings of people whose sustenance is the 
giving of praise” (Brock, 146). 

25 Ibid., XI, 14. 

26 Ibid., XI, 15. 

27 Ibid., II, 8; IV, 7; VI, 8; VII, 10; IX, 6, 8; XI, 13, 14. This idea seems to be a tradi¬ 
tional one in the early Syriac tradition. E.g., Odes of Solomon-. “And my breath was 
refreshed/ By the pleasant fragrance of the Lord. And He took me to His Paradise,/ 
Wherein is the wealth of the Lords pleasure. Ode 11:15-16. Also found in 2 Enoch 
8:1 -7: “And those men took me thence, and led me up on to the third heaven, and 
placed me there ... And I saw all the sweet-flowering trees and beheld their fruits, 
which were sweet-smelling... And in the midst of the trees that of life, in that place 
whereon the Lords rests, when he goes up into paradise ...” 

28 Ibid., IX, 17: “Instead of bread, it is the very fragrance of Paradise that gives nourish¬ 
ment; instead of liquid, this life-giving breeze does service” (Brock, 142). 

29 Ibid., IX, 7, Brock, 138. 

30 Cf. The Didascalia Apostolorum, ch.XVI. tr. A. Voobus, CSCO 408; SS 180. 

31 S, Brock, “World and Sacrament in the Writings of the Syrian Fathers,” Sobornost 
6-10 (1974): 689. 

32 Hymns on Epiphany X 11,4; CSCO 186 SS 82 (1959), 188 (Syr). 
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The several types and images that Ephrem uses to describe Paradise 
are obviously borrowed from the liturgical rites of his time. 33 In 
the Old Testament, God offered glimpses of the experiences of 
Paradise. Thus the Ark of the Covenant—the central object in 
Israelite worship—was a symbol of Paradise, and the Church has 
now replaced it. 34 The Church, the assembly of the saints, resembles 
Paradise and the eucharist, which is at the center of Christian life, 
the Tree of Life planted in the center of Paradise: 

The assembly of saints has a semblance of Paradise: 

in it daily, is plucked the fruit of Him who give life to all. 35 

Elsewhere Ephrem refers to the eucharist as ‘the spiritual bread by 
which everyone becomes an eagle which travels to Paradise.’ 36 

Incarnation and the restoration of our liturgical vocation 

For Ephrem, Adams fall means estrangement from God and 
consequently the cessation of the worship of true God. The very 
goal of incarnation was to bring man back to God and to restore the 
worship of true God: 

The All-Knowing saw that we worshipped creatures. 

He put on a created body to catch us by our habit, 

To draw us by a created body toward the Creator. 37 

Christ put an end to false worship and instituted the true worship: 38 

Error blinded humankind that we should worship creatures. 

Fellow servants were worshipped, and the Lord of the universe was denied. 
The worshipful came down to birth and gathered worship to Himself. 
Blessed is He who is worshipped by all! 39 


33 On the various images and types of Paradise: Brock, Introduction to St Ephrem the 
Syrian. Hymns on Paradise , 49-57. 

34 Hymns on Paradise II, 13; cf. Ill, 17. 

35 Hymns on Paradise VI, 8, CSCO 174, p, 21; Brock, 111. 

36 Hymn on the Unleavened Bread 17:12. 

37 Hymns on Nativity 22: Y.16, CSCO 186 SS 82 (1959), 112 (Syr); tr. K. McVey, 
Ephrem the Syrian. Hymns , 182. Cf. 21:12. 

38 This is the theme of 22nd Hymn on Nativity (which is an alphabetic acrostic). Tr. 
McVey, 179-86. 

39 Hymns on Nativity 22:15, CSCO 186, p. 112; cf. 22:12; 25. 
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The Son of God, to whom the Seraphim sing “holy,” revealed 
Himself to be the object of worship. 40 In fact He is the one who 
inspires us to praise God, for He is the source of melodies. 41 

Therefore, redemption means the restoration of the priestly 
dignity and the possibility to worship God with “unashamed faces.” 
Adam was restored to his former glory and the joy of Paradise 
means that he was restored as a priest, to offer worship on behalf 
of the entire creation. Christ s resurrection has opened the way to 
Paradise and has given us the possibility to worship God in Spirit 
and in truth. For Ephrem Christ’s tomb and the garden in which He 
was seen (Jn 20:15) are the symbols of Paradise: 

Christ’s tomb and the Garden are symbols of Eden 

where Adam died a hidden death, 

for he had fled and hidden himself among the trees 

as though he had entered a tomb and been covered over. 

The Living One, once entombed, has now arisen in the Garden 
And raised up Adam who had fallen in the Garden: 

From the tomb of the Garden did Christ bring Adam in glory 
Into the marriage feast of the Garden of Paradise. 42 

Adams return to glory and to the marriage feast means that he 
was restored as liturgical being. God had “clothed Himself” in 
metaphors in order to incite prayers and praises, and thus to bring 
man to the likeness of God. 43 

By baptism we have become sons of God. To become sons of God 
means to be the worshippers of God. In fact in the Old Testament, 
the expression “sons of God” often refers to the angels, 44 who are 
above all liturgical beings. For Ephrem, angels represent pure prayer 
pleasing to God 45 Since God has made us his sons and worshippers, 
He has given us the gift of “praising God.” In his hymn on the 

40 Ibid., 21:15. 

41 Ibid., 21:13: “Blessed be the one who became a source of melodies” 

42 Hymn on the Crucifixion 8:13. CSCO 248, SS 108 (1964), 76 (Syr); Engl. tr. S. Brock, 
in The Luminous Eye (Rome/Moovattupuzha, 1985), 20. 

43 The Hymn on Paradise XI, 6. 

44 See S. Brock, “Early Syrian Asceticism,” Numen 20 (1973): 6ff. 

45 Commentary on Diatessaron XIV, 24: “Leurs anges dans le ciel—a savoir leurs 
prieres—voient le visage de mon Pere (cf. Mt 18:10),” SC 121 (1966), 257. 
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wedding feast of Cana, Ephrem says how the feast became a “feast 
of praise,” thanks to the presence of Christ: 

I have invited you, Lord, to a wedding feast of song, 

but the wine—the utterance of praise—at our feast has failed. 

You are the guest, who filled the jars with good wine, 

Fill my mouth with your praise. 

The wine that was in the jars was akin and related to 
this eloquent wine that gives birth to praise, 
seeing that that wine gave birth to praise 
from those who drank it and beheld the wonder. 

You are so just, if at a wedding feast not your own 
you filled six jars with good wine, 
do you, at this wedding feast, fill, not the jars 
but the ten thousand ears with its sweetness. 

Jesus, you were invited to the wedding feast of others, 
here is your own pure and fair wedding-feast: gladden your rejuvenated 
people, 

for your guests too, Lord, need 
your songs; let your harp utter. 

The soul is your bride, the body your bridal chamber, 
your guests are the senses and the thoughts, 
and if a single body is a wedding feast for you, 
how great is your banquet for the whole church! 46 

Holy Spirit and Worship 

In the Early Syriac and Greek traditions, the Holy Spirit is seen as 
the One who inspires the worshippers. 47 Ephrem faithfully follows 
this tradition and asks; “Without the Spirit who could sing to 
You?” 48 The 22nd Hymn on Nativity (in which Ephrem repeats 
that the goal of incarnation was the restoration of the true worship) 

46 Hymn on Faith XIV, 1-5, CSCO 154. SS 73 (1955), 61-62 (Syr); (tr. S. Brock, in 
“Word and sacrament690. 

47 Odes of Solomon, 14:8: “And open to me the harp of Thy Holy Spirit,/ So that with 
every note I may praise Thee, O Lord.” Cf. 16:5: “I will open my mouth, /And His 
Spirit will speak through me....” 

48 Nativity , 16:8. 
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concludes with a prayer for the coming of the Spirit, precisely to 
inspire the worshippers: 

Come all you mouths, pour out and become a type 
of water and wells of voices; let the Spirit of truth come! 

Let Her sing praise in all of us to the Father who redeemed us by His 
child. 49 

In the Syriac tradition, the life-giving activity of the Spirit is 
often presented in terms of “warmth.” 50 [This is obviously based 
on Genesis 1:1, where the activity of the Spirit has been rendered 
by the Syriac word raheph (= to brood over). Cf. Deut 32:11]. 
For Ephrern, the warmth of the Spirit gives life and sanctification 
(“ripens or perfects”). 51 The warmth of the Spirit opens our lips for 
the praise of God and thus banishes silence from the world: 

Then speaks the mouth and also the tongue, 

as [by] the tongues of fire which rested upon the disciples 

The Holy Spirit with its warmth 

By means of tongues banished silence from the disciples. 52 
The imagery ofwarmth signifies the dynamic presence of the Spirit 
who is manifested in the upper-room in the form of the tongues 
of fire. For Ephrern fire is a polyvalent symbol that indicates the 
dynamic presence (‘warmth’) of the Holy Spirit, who is life-giving, 
regenerating, absolving, perfecting, illuminating and sanctifying. In 
the womb of Mary, in Jordan, the fire of the Spirit was present and 
the fire and the Spirit are present in our baptism and eucharist. Thus 
we find in one of the best-known texts of Ephrern: 

See, Fire and Spirit were in the womb of her who bore you, 

See, Fire and Spirit were in the river in which you were baptized. 

49 Nativity, 22:41, CSCO 186, p. 116 (Syr). 

50 Cf. Gospel of Philip , 109: “When the Holy Spirit breathes, then summer comes” (tr. 
Wilson, 165). 

51 Hymn on Faith 74; Eng. tr. in Sidney H. Griffith, “St. Ephrern the Syrian, a Spiritual 
Teacher for Today,” TheHarpXVl (2003) (=Festschrift—G.Panicker), 171-94, here 
pp. 185-89. In the warmth everything ripens, just as in the Spirit everyone is hal¬ 
lowed; a type manifest,” Hymns on Faith 74, quoted by S. Griffith, 186. 

52 Hymn on Faith 74:19-20, CSCO 154, Syr. 73, p. 227 (Syr.). On this theme, see 
E. Beck, “Die Theologie des HI. Ephraem in seinen Hymnen liber den Glauben,” 
Studia Anselmiana 21 (Citta de Vaticano, 1949), 83-84. 
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Fire and Spirit in our baptismal font; 

The Bread and Cup are the Fire and Holy Spirit. 53 

For Ephrem, worship is at the center of spiritual life. It is the 
way of salvation and the life style of the redeemed humanity. To 
be redeemed means to become worshippers of God. Here Ephrem 
faithfully follows the early Syriac tradition, according to which 
salvation means that Christ has made us a worshipping community. 54 

II. Saint Ephrem on Some of the Fourth-Century Liturgical 
Practices 

The liturgical materials in the authentic writing of Saint Ephrem 
have not yet been fully explored. The baptismal and eucharistic 
liturgies known to him were subjects of thorough studies in recent 
years. 55 Some scholars have made attempts to find evidence for the 

53 Hymn on Faith 10:17, CSCO 154, p. 51 (Syr.). Cf. 40:10: “The mystery (rozo) of the 
Spirit is in it (= in fire),/ and the type of the Holy Spirit,/ who is blended with water, 
so it yields forgiveness,/ and is kneaded into bread,/ so it be becomes the Qurbono ’ 
[CSCO 154, p. 132]. Also 10:10-11: “The new miracle is that our mighty Lord has 
given to bodily man/ Fire and Spirit to eat and to drink.” 

54 In the Syriac Acts of Thomas we find clear references to this tradition. See the Song 
of praise of Thomas the Apostle: “To be glorified art Thou, the Father giving life to all, 
who didst assemble the worlds for Thy glory by the hand of Thy dear (Son), that they 
might make praise to ascend unto Thee,” W. Wright, ed., Apocryphal Acts ofthe Apostles 
(reprint: Amsterdam, 1968), Vol. II (Eng. tr.), p. 247; “To be praised art Thou, the 
Son of life, accomplishing the will of Thy Father; who hast reconciled Thy creatures, so 
that they worship in Thee Him who sent Thee and are become partakers of Thy mys¬ 
teries,” ibid., p. 249. See my study: B. Varghese, “Acts of Judas Thomas and Early Syriac 
Liturgy,” in Francois Briquel Chatonnet & Muriel Debie, eds., Sur lespas desArameens 
chretiens. Melanges offerts a Alain Desreumaux (Paris: Geuthner, 2010), 77-94. 

55 E. Beck, “Die eucharistie bei Ephrem,” OC 38 (1954): 41-67; “Bapteme chez Saint 
Ephrem,” OS 11(1956): 111-36. F. Graffin, “L’Eucharistie chez Saint Ephrem,” Pd’O 
(1973): 93-121. G. Saber, La theologie baptismale de S. Ephrem. Essai de theologie 
historique (Kaslik, 1974). P. Yousif, Leucharistie chez Ephrem de Nisibe , OCA 224 
(Rome, 1984). J. P. Amar, “Perspectives on the Eucharist in Ephrem the Syrian” Wor¬ 
ship 61 (1987): 441-54. S. Griffith, “‘Spirit in the Bread, Fire in the Wine.’ Eucharist 
as ‘Living Medicine’ in the thought of Ephrem the Syrian’ Modern Theology 15/2 
(1999): 225-46. C. Horn, “Fire and Holy Spirit in the Bread and in the Cup: Les¬ 
sons from Ephrem the Syrian on the Eucharist,” in L. Cross & E. Morgans, eds., Ori¬ 
entate Lumen. Australasia and Oceanic Proceedings, July 2000 (Fairfax, VA, 2000), 
129-56. B. Varghese, Les onctions baptismales dans la tradition syrienne , CSCO 512, 
Sub. 82 (Louvain, 1989), 43-57. 
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medieval scholastic doctrines in the works of Ephrem. A study of 
Ephrem s liturgical thought in the light of the early Syriac liturgical 
tradition is to be done. In his remarkable synthesis of the early 
Syriac theology , Symbols of the Church and the Kingdom , 56 
Robert Murray had not given sufficient attention to the liturgical 
background of the early Syriac thought. 

We have no intention to repeat the conclusions of the scholarly 
studies on baptism and Eucharist. However, some important 
features of the liturgical rites known to Ephrem need to be pointed 
out, as scholarly studies have not always given due attention to them 

Saint Ephrem on the unity of the baptismal rites 

In a fairly large number of hymns, Ephrem refers to the baptismal 
rites of immersion and anointing. However, as in the case of the 
other sacraments, nowhere does he make a systematic and detailed 
commentary on the baptismal liturgy. From the numerous allusions 
and references we can have a rather clear idea of the structure of 
the baptismal rites known to him. There is no reference to a post- 
baptismal anointing. 

The third Hymn on Epiphany , speaks of the order of the rites as 
unction, immersion, and communion: 

When formerly, the leper was cleansed, the priest signed him with oil, 
and then led him to the water-spring. The type has passed and the truth 
has come; behold (now) with oil you have been signed in baptism and 
made perfect; you are mixed with the flock, you are nourished by His 
body . 57 

When Ephrem speaks of his own baptism, the same order 
(anointing-immersion-communion) is mentioned: 

I abstain from being re-anointed, because I have received the sole 
anointing of the oil of the Holy Spirit in the waters of baptism. 


56 Robert Murray, Symbols of the Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradi¬ 
tion (Cambridge, 1975). 

57 Epiphany III, 16, CSCO 186,149-150 (Syr.). The collection of the Hymns on Epiph¬ 
any (CSCO 186, pp. 144-191) contains both authentic and inauthentic pieces. 
Hymn III is most probably authentic. Cf. G. Saber, La theologie baptismale, 42, n.l. 
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I keep myself from receiving a second washing of water, because, I was 
washed in the water that flows from the side of our Lord. 

When I received the coal of the Eucharist, I beseeched the Lord to burn away 
all weeds and thorns of sins from my members . 58 

Probably Ephrem had known a single pre-baptismal anointing, 
namely that of the whole body. He does not give any particular 
emphasis on the anointing of the forehead or head. In fact it is to 
the anointing of the body that he refers more often . 59 

In the third-century Syriac baptismal rites, there was a tendency 
to give more importance to the anointing than to the immersion. 
Thus, in the baptismal liturgies attested by the Syriac Acts of Thomas, 
all the symbolisms of baptism are associated with the oil and the 
anointing . 60 But by the time of Saint Ephrem, the Syriac tradition 
adopted a more balanced baptismal theology. Thus, for Ephrem 
baptism consists of two rites, anointing and immersion; and 
the meaning of baptism is sometimes associated with the oil and 
sometimes with the water. The seventh Hymn on Virginity provides 
an example: 

With visible colours, the image of the King is portrayed 

and with visible oil is portrayed the invisible image of our invisible king, 

in those who are signed in baptism which conceives them in her womb. 

In the place of the image of the first Adam who was corrupted, baptism 
forms a new image and gives birth (to the newly born) by a threefold act 
of giving birth . 61 

Here the imagery of painting has been associated with the oil as well 
as with the water (i.e., the immersion). The gift of the new birth— 

58 Office of the feast of Saint Ephrem, Breviarum juxta ritum Ecclesiae Antiochenae 
Syrorum t. IV (Mossul, 1901), 191-92. The order unction-immersion is indicated in 
Virginity VII, 2; 7; 8,10; Epiphany Y III, 21 etc. 

59 Virginity VII, 7: “For with the oil of choice (purshono) are anointed for absolution, 
bodies full of stains, and they are whitened, without being beaten.”(Syr. CSCO 223, 
p.26). Virginity VII, 9: “The oil, source of healings, remains with the body, source of 
pains.”(CSCO 223, pp. 26-27). Hymn on Faith 82:10: “The divers put off their gar¬ 
ments and have put on (the garments) of oil, symbol of Christ” (CSCO 154, p. 253). 

60 See G. Winkler, “Original Meaning of the Pre-baptismal Anointing and its Implica¬ 
tions,” Worship 52 (1978): 24-45; B. Varghese, Les onctions baptismales ..., 3-33. 

61 Virginity VII, 5. Syr. CSCO 223, pp. 25-26. 
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the central theme in Ephrems baptismal theology 62 —also has been 
associated with the unction as well as with the immersion. Thus he 
speaks of “the new and spiritual sheep which is conceived by the oil 
and is born by the water ” 63 Elsewhere Ephrem says that “the feeble 
man, covered by water and oil, can stand before God .” 64 

Ever since the second century, Syriac writers speak of Christian 
baptism in terms of Christs baptism . 65 (This explains why unction 
is given more importance in early Syriac baptism). For them Christ 
received baptism in Jordan in order to institute Christian baptism. 
Saint Ephrem further develops this idea and identifies the baptismal 
water with that of Jordan . 66 He could even say that “the Christian 
baptism is greater than the small river Jordan, because, it is by its 
water and (by) the oil that all the sins are wiped away .” 67 

Scholars have often wrongly concluded that, in early Syriac 
baptism, the anointing was generally designated as rusmo (=sign). In 
the Syriac Acts of Thomas, rusmo refers to the entire baptismal rites . 68 
Ephrem uses four different words to designate the anointing: rsm; 
htm\ tb\ msh (= to sign ; to mark\ to seal/to imprint , and to anoint , as 
well as their nouns). There is no uniformity in their use. However, it 
should be noted that the word rusmo has not been used exclusively 
for the pre-baptismal anointing. The following text is an example of 
the use of the four words: 

This oil is the dear friend of the Holy Spirit, it serves him, following him 
like a disciple. With it the (Spirit) signed ( rsmdt ) priests and anointed 
kings; for with the oil the Holy Spirit imprints his sign (rusmeh htam) 
on his sheep. 


62 G. Saber, La theologie baptismale , 141-48 ; Beck, “Bapteme,” 116ff. 

63 Epiphany 111,1, CSCO 186, p. 146. 

64 Ibid. VIII, 3, CSCO 186, p. 169. 

65 See B. Varghese, Les onctions baptismales , 19-24. 

66 Cf. Epiphany IX, 2: “Compare and see how much you are honoured; instead of the 
river Jordan, you have the glorious baptism,” CSCO 186, p. 176. 

67 Epiphany V, 5, CSCO 186, p. 158. 

68 For the Acts of Thomas, see. B. Varghese, Les onctions baptismales , 12-14 ; for the use 
of the word by Aphrahat in a baptismal context, see ibid., 34-42. 
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Like a signet ring whose impression is left (htam tab’eh) on wax, so the 
hidden mark (/ hatmo) of the Spirit is imprinted ( mettb’a ) by the oil on the 
bodies of those who are anointed ( metmashin ) in baptism; thus they are 
signed ( rsime ) in the baptismal mystery . 69 

The word rusmo has been used to indicate the anointing as well as 
the entire baptismal rites. 70 Similarly the gift of the Spirit has been 
associated with the anointing as well as with the immersion. 71 

Saint Ephrem on the Eucharistic Celebration 

1 . An anaphora composed by Ephrem 

According to the Chronicle of Seert , Saint Ephrem composed an 
anaphora which was used in Nisibis until the liturgical reforms of 
Isho Yahb of Adiabene (649-659). 72 The Chronicler adds that the 
“Melkites” continued to use it in his days (9th century). However, 
such an anaphora has not survived in any of the ancient Churches. 
The Chronicler had got this information from oral or legendary 
sources. 73 

P. Yousif had advanced the hypothesis that the “Prayers” contained 
in the Commentary on the Diatessaron were probably part of an 
“anaphora” composed by Ephrem. 74 He admits that the prayers do 
not contain certain elements, such as the epiclesis or anamnesis. 
These prayers were probably composed by Saint Ephrem himself. 
However, their structure and contents have very little in common 
with early Syriac eucharistic prayers, especially those given by the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas , as well as with the Anaphora of Addai and 

69 Virginity 7:6, CSCO 223, p. 26. 

70 Cf. G. Saber, La theologie baptismale , 61-68. Thus he speaks of the “rusmo” of the 
unction (Epiphany 111,4; 13) or of “those who were signed in baptism” {Virginity 7:5). 
In his Commentary on the Diatessaron, Ephrem speaks of the baptism of Christ as the 
“seal of his mission,” SC 121, p. 93. 

71 Commentary on the Diatessaron XIV, 14, S C 121, p. 289; Homily on Our Lord # LV; 
The Fathers of the Church , Vol. 91 (1994), 330. 

72 A. Scherr, ed., Chronique de Seert , 1:26, PO IV, (1907), p. 295 & p. 218 (intr). The 
Chronicle of Seert was probably composed by a ninth-century author. 

73 In fact in his introduction, A. Scherr says that the book contains several “legendary 
accounts,” p. 218. 

74 SC 121, pp. 401-07; Diatessaron Syriac , pp. 148-50. Cf. P. Yousif, op.cit., 148-50. 
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Mari. There is only one explicit reference to the eucharist: 

As a medicine of life, Our Lord has made his body a breast that nourishes our 
infancy and his blood the source that quenches our thirst and He had become 
completely a table full of all the benefits for us . 75 

This seems to be a general reference to the eucharist in the course of 
a long prayer used in a rather “non-eucharistic” worship. 

2. Ephrem and the tradition that “Christ ate His body ” 

In his Commentary on the Eucharist addressed to George, the Stylite 
of Serugh , Jacob of Edessa (+708) gives an interesting quotation from 
Ephrem and Saint John (Chrysostom) according to which at the 
institution of the eucharist, “Christ ate His body and tasted his blood”: 

Mar Ephrem says: “They ate His body and He (ate) with them; they 
drank His blood and He (also) drank His blood and He made Himself 
equal to them.” And Saint John (Chrysostom) says: “After having tasted, 

He gave (it) to his disciples .” 76 

Later, Moses Bar Kepha (+903) and Dionysius Bar Salibi (+1172) 
who made use of Jacob of Edessas Commentary , give Ephrem’s 
quotation. 77 Does Ephrem refer to an anaphora that contained 
this reading? It is not improbable. 78 P. Yousif says that he did not 
find even a single reference to this tradition in Ephrems works. 79 
However, this may be implied in some of the Paschal Hymns . 


75 Prayers#*, SC 121, p. 405. 

76 Syriac Manuscript Berlin Sachau 218, fol. 178v-186v. (here fol. 186r). Saint John Chryso¬ 
stom: “Believe that even now this is the meal (the farewell meal of Jesus) of which He 
Himself partook,” In Math. Horn. 50:3; PG. 58:507. Cf. Irenaeus, Ad.Haer. V, 5. 

77 Moses Bar Kepha, Commentary on the Eucharist , in R. H. Connolly and H. W. Co- 
drington, eds., Two Commentaries on the Jacobite Liturgy by George, Bishop of the 
Arab Tribes and Moses Bar Kepha (London, 1913), 53 (tr.); B. Varghese (tr.), Diony¬ 
sius Bar Salibi. Commentary on the Eucharist, Moran ‘Etho-10, (Kottayam: SEERI, 
1998), 12:6; p. 67. 

78 J. Hanssens suggests that Ephrem refers to an anaphora. Institutiones Liturgicae de 
Ritibus Orientalibus , III (Rome, 1932), p. 621, n. 1529. 

79 P. Yousif, Leucharistie chez Saint Ephrem de Nisibe , 214. 
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The true Lamb rose and He broke (and gave) His body to those who were 
eating the paschal lamb with all purity. He immolated the Passover and ate 
(it) and broke His body . 80 
The Lamb of God ate the lamb. 

Has anybody seen a lamb eating another lamb? 

The true Lamb ate the Paschal lamb . 81 

This tradition to which Ephrem makes allusion, however, was 
known to Philoxenos of Mabbough, 82 and probably to Irenaeus and 
Saint John Chrysostom as well. 83 The words of institution of some 
of the Eastern anaphoras make explicit mention of this tradition. 84 

We shall leave this interesting reading for the students of Eastern 
liturgy for further investigation. 

3. Structure and content of the anaphora known to Saint Ephrem 

From the numerous allusions and references to the eucharist, it is 
rather difficult to reconstruct the structure of the anaphora used 
in Nisibis or in Edessa during Ephrem’s lifetime. However, it shall 
be noted that our poet was more interested in the meaning of the 
eucharistic celebration as a whole than in the individual constitutive 
elements and symbols. Obviously, he makes frequent references to 
the liturgical objects or symbols familiar to his readers. The Third 
Hymn on the Crucifixion presents the setting of the Last Supper in 
terms of the eucharistic liturgy of his time. Here Ephrem says that 
“Our Lord has become the true altar, priest, bread and the cup of 

80 DeAzymis 19:1-2, CSCO 248. SS 108 (1964), pp. 34-35 (Syr). 

81 Ibid. 6:9-10, CSCO 248, pp. 13-14; see also 12:5; 19:3; Crucifixion 2:2. See. 
I. E. Rahmani, Les liturgies Orientates et Occidentales (Beyrouth, 1929), 207 (quotes 
the text by Ephrem). Irenaeus of Lyons also probably refers to this tradition: Ad. 
Haer. V, 33. 

82 Fragment 30, Math . 26:26-29 (ed. J. Watt), CSCO 393 (1978), p. 30; Letter to the 
Monk ofSenoun (ed. A. de Halleux), CSCO 232, p. 5. 

83 See above, note 69. 

84 Syriac Anaphora of Jacob ofEdessa (AS III/1 (1981), p. 56; Philoxenos of Mabbugh; 
Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles (II), AS. 1/2 (1940), p. 244; East Syrian Anaphora 
ofNestorius (Trichur, 2003), 159. Sometimes only the tasting of the cup by Christ 
is mentioned: e.g., Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles (I), AS.I/2 (1940), 217; Cop¬ 
tic Anaphoras of Basil, Cyril and Gregory; Armenian Anaphora (F. E. Brightman, 
LEWA37). 
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salvation.” 85 Every element of the eucharistic celebration points to 
Christ, for He is “the Lamb, the offering and the one who offers, the 
priest and the food.” 86 The Upper Room has become “the first-born 
of the altars” and the “first church.” 87 

Among the liturgical objects, Ephrem gives special significance 
to the censer and incense. The censer, for him, is the symbol of 
reconciliation with God. 88 In one of the Hymns on Nisibis , Ephrem 
addresses Abraham, bishop of the city: 

May your censer be for the reconciliation! 

Blessed is he who has sanctified your offering . 89 

Often Ephrem uses the imagery of the censer to speak of the 
meaning of prayers and hymns: 

Come, let us make our love a great, common censer. Let us offer up our 
songs and prayers like incense to the One who made His cross a censer 
to the Divinity, and offered His blood on behalf of us all . 90 

Christ s offering is also often presented as the “incense” offered to 
God the Father. 91 Martyrs are qualified as the “incense” cast into 
the fire. 92 Ephrem designates the eucharistic table as the altar. It 
was covered with a veil, 93 and the bread and “the cup of salvation” 
are placed on it. 94 Red wine was certainly used and was referred 
to as the “blood of the grapes,” 95 symbolizing the blood of Christ. 
However, Ephrem is silent on the form of the bread, paten, or 

8 5 Crucifixion 3:10. 

86 Ibid., 3:10. 

87 Ibid., 3:12. 

88 P. Yousif, Leucharistie , 131-52. The censer as a symbol of reconciliation is an idea 
found in the prayers of incense of the Syrian Orthodox Church. The idea seems to 
have been inspired by Num 16:46-50. 

89 Hymn on Nisibis 17:4, CSCO 218. SS 92 (1961), p. 46 (Syr). 

90 Homily on Our Lord IX :2, CSCO 270. SS 116 (1966), p. 8. Eng tr. in fathers of the 
Church , Vol. 91 (Washington, DC: 1994), 285. For the comparison of prayer with 
incense: Virginity 25:2; 42:32 

91 Virginity 31:5. 

92 Ibid., 11:14. 

93 Hymn on Faith 16:10. 

94 Ibid., 10:5. 

95 Nativity 16:7. Cf. Gen 49:11; Deut 32:14; Sirach 50:15. 
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chalice. Commemoration of the departed was surely part of the 
eucharistic ordo. 96 

As in the Early Syriac eucharistic prayers (e.g., The Syriac Acts of 
Thomas ), Ephrem attests a tradition in which the epiclesis was given 
an important place. The poet uses the Syriac words rdheph/ruhopho 
(= to brood over), to designate the action of the Holy Spirit. 97 One 
passage in a Hymn on Nisihis suggests that the celebrant waved his 
hands over the offerings symbolizing the descent (“brooding over”) 
of the Holy Spirit: 

Your hands are worthy to brood over ( ruhopho ) [over the offerings]. 

And your offering is worthy to obtain propitiation. 98 

However, in the later Syrian Orthodox tradition, waving of the hands 
over the offerings became an essential gesture at the epiclesis in the 
eucharist, baptism, and ordination, as well as the consecration of Myron. 

Ephrem speaks of the fraction as a memorial of Christ s immolation, 
an idea further developed by Narsai and other commentators on the 
Eucharist. In one of the Armenian hymns, Ephrem writes: 

At the moment when the holy body is broken, 
let us make the memory of his immolation. 99 

Ephrem is one of the earliest witnesses to the commixture. 
During the fraction, the bread was probably signed with wine in the 
form of the cross: 

Oh! Sons of truth, glorify (the God), 

for those who persecuted you have become your teachers. 

This is the true body of Christ, the life-giver of all. 

Instead of (writing) on a parchment, they have written on the bread they 
have broken. 

Not with ink, (but) with wine, they have signed. 100 

96 Armenian Hymns 49:16-17: 

Les ossements des mores au Sheol, oui, nommes, ils boivent la rosee de la vie : 

Car ils sont commemores dans le sacrifice devant Dieu a cette heure. 

Et puis qu’il profite aux morts, combien plus profitera-t-il aux vivants! 

97 Cf. Gen 1:2; Deut 32:11; P. Yousif, op.cit., 256-60 with notes. 

98 Hymn on Nisibis 17:6; CSCO 218. SS 92 (1961), p. 46 (Syr). 

99 Armenian Hymn 49:2. Cf. Lk 22:19; 1 Cor 11:24-26. 

100 Against the Heresies 47:1; cf. 35:1. P. Yousif agrees with F. J. Dolger, who rightly 
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This has been further indicated in one of the Hymns on Nativity : 

Behold Your image is portrayed with the blood of the grapes 
upon the bread and portrayed upon the heart 
by the finger of love with the pigments of faith. 

Blessed is He Who made graven images pass away by His true image. 101 
The rite of commixture was probably a simple rite during Ephrem s 
times and his interpretations must have played a vital role in making 
it a complex rite as we find it in the commentary of Narsai as well as 
in various churches of the Syriac tradition. 

Saint Ephrem and the prayers addressed to Christ 

Ephrem had certainly known the tradition of addressing prayers 
to Christ. 102 However, we do not know whether the eucharistic 
prayers known to Ephrem were addressed to Christ (as in the Syriac 
Acts of Thomas ). In the Homily on Our Lord\ Ephrem says that 
Christ the “receiver of offerings” allowed Himself to be presented 
by Simeon, the priest (#50). Ephrem even speaks of the angels who 
sing “holy” before the Son of God. 103 However, he does not mention 
the custom of addressing the Sanctus to Christ. 104 The refrains as 
well as the supplicatory parts of his hymns are often addressed to 
Christ. Ephrems Christology, as in the early Syriac tradition, is 
characterized by a high Christology, in which a maximalism of 

found in this text a reference to the rite of consignation. Cf. F. J. Dolger, Antike und 
Christentum 5 (1936): 275-81; also J. P. de Jong, “La connexion entre le rite de la 
consignation et lepiclese dans saint Ephrem,” Studia Patristica II (2nd Internation¬ 
al Conference on Patristic Studies, Oxford, 1955), ed. by K. Aland &: F. L. Cross 
(Berlin, 1957), 29-34; P. Yousi f, Leucharistie, 153-55. 

101 Nativity 16:7, CSCO 186, p. 84. 

102 Cf. Homily on Our Lord IX: 2 (text quoted supra). Also the refrains of several hymns. 

103 “He Who stood [and] served His servants, sitting, will be worshipped. He Whom 
the scribes scorned—the Seraphim sang ‘holy’ before Him” (. Nativity 21:15); Cf. 
26:10; 18:6. Homily against the Jews , in J. B.Morris, Select Works of S. Ephrem the 
Syrian (Oxford, 1847), 80. 

104 One of the letters of Jacob of Serugh (+521) gives the impression that, during his 
times, the sanctus was usually addressed to Christ. Cf. M. l’abbe Martin, “Lettre de 
Jacques de Saroug aux moines du couvent de Mar Bassus et a Paul d’Edesse, relevee 
et traduite,” Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschafi 30 (1876): 225. 
Moses Bar Kepha also had known this tradition: Connolly (ed.), Two Jacobite Com¬ 
mentaries, 49. 
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the divinity of Christ is regularly found. Thus the glorified Christ, 
seated at the right-hand side of the Father, is presented in the early 
Syriac prayers. 105 

The Commentary on Diatessaron concludes with a collection 
of eleven prayers (. sheletho ) attributed to Saint Ephrem. Their 
authenticity can be accepted, as they are found both in Syriac and 
Armenian versions. 106 [In his French Translation, L. Leloir has added 
the sub-title: Hymnes a la misericorde divine ]. In the case of the first 
four prayers (which glorify the divine mercy), it is not clear whether they 
are addressed to the Father or to the Son. However, as we will see below, 
they are probably addressed to the Son. The fifth prayer is addressed to 
the Father. But the sixth is undoubtedly addressed to the Son: 

O mercies sent and spread on all! It is in you that they dwell. Our Lord, 
You who, in Your mercy for men, had gone to meet them by Your death 
and by it You had opened the treasures of Your mercies ... 107 

The theme of the sixth prayer is continued in the seventh, which is 
also addressed to Christ. 108 The eighth prayer is a meditation on the 
works of Christ and it concludes with a reference to the eucharist: 

As a medicine of life, the Lord has made His body a breast ( thdo ) that 
nourishes our infancy, and His blood a source that quenches our thirst 
and He had become completely a table full of all the benefits for us. 109 

Though the fifth prayer is addressed to the Father, the other 
prayers have retained traces of an ad Christum tradition. The divine 
mercy that the first four prayers glorify probably indicates the 
mercy of God manifested in Christ. The title “my/our Lord” occurs 

105 Didascalia Apostolorum VI, 23 (ed. A. Voobus), CSCO 402, SS 176 (1979); Odes of 
Solomon 42 and the Prayers in the Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas and History of John , 
Son ofZebedee. 

106 Syriac text and Latin translation, L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem. Commentaire de TEvangile 
Concordant (Dublin, 1963), 240-50; French translation of Armenian and Syriac 
Versions: SC 121 (1966), 401-07. 

107 SC 121, pp. 403-04. 

108 See the concluding words. “II nous revient done de tendre vers toi de toute notre 
volonte, et il te revient de verser sur nous un peu de ta plenitude, pour que ta verite 
nous convertisse et qu’ainsi disparaisse notre faiblesse qui, sans ton don, ne peut par- 
venir a Toi, Maitre des dons,” SC 121, p. 405. 

109 Syriac text in Leloir (Dublin, 1963), 246. 
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four times, of which three are used for Christ. 110 This would further 
support our argument. 

Saint Ephrem on the Liturgical Year 

The Nativity(/Epiphany), Easter(“Pasch”) and Ascension were the 
most important feasts of the Syriac Church in Ephrem s days, which 
he qualifies as “the three feasts of the Deity.” 111 According to Ephrem, 
the Church inherited the festivals from the Old dispensation. 112 
However, there is no reference to the celebration of Pentecost 113 (as 
a commemoration of the descent of the Holy Spirit) and the feast of 
Tabernacles (or the Transfiguration) by Christians. 

Feast of the Nativity: 

Of the three festivals, Ephrem gives special importance to the 
Nativity, which is qualified as the “first born of all festivals,” 114 “the 
great feast, the festival of the king” 115 and “the [most] perfect [day] 
in the year.” 116 In his time, Christs birth and His manifestation to 
the world were celebrated as a single festival on 6 January. 117 

The sun conquered and engraved a symbol on the degrees that it 
ascended. 

Since it ascended it is twelve days, and today it is the thirteenth: 118 
A perfect symbol of the birth of the Son and of His twelve. 119 


110 Cf. translation in SC 121. Prayer 6 (twice) and prayer 8. 

111 “My Lord, on Your day, give all (kinds of) joys; with blossoms of peace may we cele¬ 
brate Your Pasch. On the day your ascension may we be lifted up; with the new bread 
may we be His remembrance. Our Lord, increase peace for us that we may celebrate 
the three feasts of the Deity” {Nativity 4:57-59), McVey, Ephrem the Syrian , 94. 
Nativity 22: G-8 also speaks of the three festivals. 

112 Nativity 25:9, cf. 25:1. 

113 The feast of Ascension was celebrated on the fiftieth day after Easter. 

114 Nativity 22:1. 

115 Ibid., 25:1 The Doctrine ofAddai (# 6) qualifies Epiphany as “the chief of the festi¬ 
vals of the Church” (celebrated on January 6). Text in: W. Cureton, ed., The Ancient 
Syriac Documents (Reprint: Amsterdam, 1967). 

116 Ibid., 5:8. 

117 E. Beck, Des Hi. Ephraem des Syrers, Hymnen de Nativiate (Epiphania), CSCO 186 
(Louvain, 1959), v-vi. 

118 December 25 is the day of the conquering sun and the 13th day after it is Jan. 6. 

119 Nativity 5:13. CSCO 186, p. 48; McVey, 107-08; see also, Ato.5:13-14. 
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According to Ephrem, Christ s conception and death coincided. 
Thus His death and resurrection are seen as conception and re-birth: 

Lord of the months chose two months for his actions: 

His conception took place in April (Nisan) and His birth in January 
(Conun) 

In April He sanctified those conceived, and those born He freed in 
January. 120 

Again, 

April portrays Your conception when it cried out: 

“Behold the Light confined in the womb!” 

In January the pair of lights emerged: 

You from the womb and the sun with You from within the dark. 121 

Ephrems and the early Christian fascination with typological 
exegesis seems to have played a decisive role in choosing January 
6 as the date of Christ s birth. 122 According to Ephrem, John the 
Baptist was conceived in his mothers womb in Tishri (October- 
November) and Christ six months later in Nisan (April). 123 

In Mesopotamia and in several regions in the East, an all-night 
vigil was part of the celebration of the festivals. Several of the hymns 
on the Nativity were composed for the vigil. 124 Ephrem exhorts the 
believers to “keep vigil and (to) honour” Christ. 125 

The vigil of the feast of Nativity had a special significance: 

Let us not count our vigil as everyday vigils; 

it is a feast day whose wage increase a hundredfold. 

For it is a feast that attacks sleep with its vigil, 

A speaker who attacks sleep with his voice (... ). 

For [this] is the night that mingles heavenly watchers with vigilants. 

The Watcher came to make watchers in creation. 

120 Nat. 22: G-6, CSCO 186, p. 110; McVey, 180. Nativity 22 is an alphabetic acrostic. 

121 Nat. 27:22, CSCO 186, p. 140; McVey, 213. 

122 J. F. Coakley, “Typology and Birthday of Christ on 6 January,” in Symposium Syri- 
acum V, OCA 236 (Rome, 1990), 247-56. 

123 “The conception of John took place in October in which darkness dwells. Your con¬ 
ception took place in April when the light rules over darkness and subdues it,” Nat. 
27:18, CSCO 186, p. 140; McVey, 213. Cf. 27:16-22; 5:14. 

124 E.g ..Hymn 1; 21 etc. 

125 Nat. 25:8. 
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Behold vigilants have been made partakers with the watchers. 

Praise-givers have been made companions with the Seraphim. 126 

The vigil makes the Church the manifestation of heaven, for we join 
the angels in glorifying God: 

The sons of the height gathered around your dwelling, 
because of the Kings son who dwelt in you [i.e., in the Church ]. 

Your earthly habitation became like heaven above by their vigil. 127 

According to Ephrem, the angels form the “church above” or “the 
heavenly choir” that unceasingly worships God. (For Ephrem, 
angels represent pure prayer pleasing to God.) 128 “Watchers” ( "ire) is 
the most common general designation of angels in Ephrem. 129 For 
him, “watchfulness” symbolizes holiness, spiritual alertness, and 
openness to God, whereas its opposite, sleep, represents laziness, 
inactivity, indifference and sin, and consequently alienation from 
God, and above all death. 130 

Ephrem speaks of the reward of the vigil: 

Keep vigil as bright ones on this night; 

for even if its color is black, still it is splendid in its power. 

One who splendidly watches and prays in the darkness 

is wrapped in hidden brilliance in the midst of this visible darkness. 131 

Though Ephrem often associates fasting with vigil, 132 there is no 
indication that in his days the feast of Nativity was preceded by an 
“advent lent” as in the later times. 

The eucharist was the central rite in the celebration of the feast of 
the Nativity, 133 because the mystery of the Son is celebrated in both 


126 Nat. 21:2;4, CSCO 186, pp. 104-5; McVey, 174. 

127 Nat. 25:17, CSCO 186, p. 137; McVey, 204. See also the Armenian Madrose of the 
Night 14:35-36: “By vigil and chastity you have become similar to the watchers 
above,” J. Galineau, “Donnees litugiques contenues dans les sept madroshe « de la 
nuit » de saint Ephrem,” OS V (1960): 107-21, at 113. 

128 Com. Diatessaron XIV, 24, SC 121 (1966), p. 257. 

129 On Ephrem’s angelology: W. Cramer, Die Engelvorstellungen bei Ephrdm der Syrer, 
CA 173 (Rome, 1965). 

130 See McVey, 229, n. 36. 

131 Nat. 1:73-74, McVey, 72. 

132 Virginity, 40:8. In Aphrahat fast and vigil also go together. Demostrations III, 16. 

133 See. R Yousif, op.cit., 119-27. 
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of them. In the fourth hymn on the Nativity, Ephrem expounds the 
meaning of the feast of the Nativity in terms of the eucharist. 134 We 
shall give a summary of his explanation: “The Bread that gives life 
to the world was manifested in Bethlehem.” 135 The Nativity marks 
the sprouting of the seed, which will become the life-giving bread 
for the world {Nat. 4:86ff). Instead of Josephs grain (Gen 41:49), 
the new grain will sustain the world from famine forever. Instead of 
the five or seven loaves that satisfied the hunger of a few thousand, 
the “One Loaf” will be given for many {Nat. 4:90-91). Christ is 
the grain of wheat that was sown and sprouted after three days and 
filled the storehouse of life {Nat. 4:96). 

The faithful received communion on the feast of Nativity, and 
Ephrem exhorts them to approach the mysteries with discernment. 136 
In a strophe, placed on the lips of Mary, Ephrem says that in the 
eucharistic bread we see the divine child born for us. When we 
receive the eucharist, the divine child comes and dwells in us. 137 

Ephrem on the Pascha [Easter] 

The events of the Holy Week are evoked in the hymns on Unleavened 
Bread , the Crucifixion and th t Resurrection and the Holy Week. 139 
However, they give little information about the liturgical rites of 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday and Easter. Though 
the hymns On Fasting were probably used during Great Lent, they 
do not give details of the liturgical celebrations. Great Lent seems 
to have lasted for six weeks (“forty days”) that preceded the Holy 
Week. 140 Though a metrical homily on Palm Sunday has been 


134 Nat. 4:84-104. 

135 Ci Nat. 25:6. 

136 Nat. 4:97-103; 25:6; 4:27-28; 31-32; 24:17; 24:24 See Yousif, op. cit, 119-27. 

137 Nat. 16:4-7. 

138 CSCO 248-249; SS 108-9. 

139 CSCO 412-413; SS 181-82. 

140 In the metrical homily on the “Repentance of Nineveh,” Ephrem says that the Nin- 
evites fasted for six weeks (VL5-6; VII:6-9; VIL26-27; 42-44; 122-123). Henry 
Burgess (tr), The Repentance of Nineveh. A Metrical Homily on the Mission of Jonah by 
Ephrem Syrus (London, 1953). Ephrem speaks of Moses and Elijah who fasted for 
forty days, IV, 111 -26. 
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attributed to Ephrem, 141 it is not certain that Palm Sunday was 
celebrated in his day. 142 

Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and Easter were the important 
days of the paschal cycle. Ephrem says that the institution of the 
eucharist took place on 14 Nisan, the day of the Jewish Passover, 
and that the next day (15 Nisan) Christ was crucified. Thus we find 
in one of the hymns on Crucifixion: 

On the 14th day (of Nisan), the Paschal lamb was sacrificed, in the 
evening [lit. between the lights ], as it is written (Lev 23:5; Ex 30:8). 

The twilight that was to come for Him was indicated in advance, 
because the time of the sacrifice of the True Lamb was announced. 

The time of His (sacrifice) teaches us how the fulfillment was realized. 

It is on the 15th day (of Nisan) that He was sacrificed 
(when) the two lights were in their fullness. 143 

E. Beck suggests that the “15th” shall be corrected as the “14th.” 144 
But as P. Yousif says, Ephrem makes the distinction between the 
immolation of Christ during the day , and that of the Paschal lamb 
that took place in the evening, , 145 There is no evidence that the 
crucifixion of Christ was commemorated on 14 Nisan on the day 
of Jewish Passover in Nisibis and in Edessa. Similarly there is no 
indication that Easter was celebrated on the 14th of Nisan. 146 

141 J. B. Morris, Select Works of St. Ephrem the Syrian (Oxford, 1847), 61-83. 

142 At least on two occasions he refers to Christs triumphal entry to Jerusalem (Nat. 
8:19; 14:8). However, a Palm Sunday procession was introduced in Edessa c. ad 500. 
See W. Wright, ed., Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, # 32 (Syr. p. 27; tr. p. 23). 

143 Crucifixion 3:1, CSCO 248; SS 108 (1964), p. 49 (Syr). The same order (Jewish 
Passover on 14th Nisan, crucifixion on the 15 th and Christ’s rest in the tomb on the 
16th) is implied in the 18 th Hymn on the Nativity , which contains 31 strophes on the 
30 years ofjesus’ life. Cf. Nativity 18:18-20; tr. McVey, 162. 

144 E Beck, Paschahymnen (az), German tr. CSCO 249, SS 109, p. 40, n. 2. 

145 P. Yousif, op. cit., 135-36. In his French translation of the hymns on the Crucifix¬ 
ion, Dominique Cerbelaud also preferred the “ 15th.” Cf. Ephrem. Celebrons la Paque 
(Paris, 1995), 115. The Hymn on the Virginity 21:4 also speaks o ithe 15th of Nisan. 
But K. McVey, following E. Beck, prefers the 14th. Cf. P. Yousif, 136. 

146 On the date of Easter, Yousif, 143-44. J. Gribomont puts forward the hypothesis that 
Easter and the Jewish Passover were probably celebrated on the same day, on Friday 
or on Saturday. See J. Gribomont, “Les hymnes de Saint Ephrem sur la Paque,” Melto 
3 (1967): 191-246, here p. 172. In his Commentary on the Diatessaron (XIX,4), 
Ephrem apparently distinguishes the institution of the eucharist, the crucifixion, the 
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According to G. Rouwhorst, Ephrems Easter texts (also those 
of Aphrahat) contain a strong emphasis on the passion, death, and 
His descent into Hades—and the resurrection of Christ plays a less 
important role. He finds it to be a remnant of a Quartodeciman 
Easter celebration ofpre-Nicene Syriac Christianity. 147 

The ambiguity concerning the date of the Easter in the writings 
of Ephrem is largely due to the use of the symbolic language. The 
“quartodeciman” character of his theology is to a large extent due to 
the mythopoetic language that he uses. Ephrem is not very much 
concerned with presentimg the events in the life of Christ in a stricdy 
chronological order. Every event is inseparably linked to the others, 
and each of them contains the fullness of salvation history. Thus Christ s 
baptism in the river Jordan includes and anticipates his baptism of 
death and resurrection, as well as the entire salvation history. 148 This 
would perhaps explain the joint celebration of Nativity and 
Epiphany as well as that of Ascension and Pentecost in the East. 149 

For Ephrem, the month of Nisan sums up the entire salvation 
history: the creation of Adam, the liberation of the People of the 
Old Covenant, the Annunciation, the institution of the eucharist, 
the immolation of the Lamb of God, and His resurrection. In his 
understanding, the paschal mystery includes the institution of the 
eucharist, the crucifixion of Christ, His descent into Hades, and His 


“rest” in the tomb, and the resurrection on the “first day of the week,” SC 121, pp. 
333-34; see also Diat. XXI, 13, SC 121, p. 381. 

147 G. Rouwhorst, “Jewish Liturgical Traditions in Early Syriac Christianity,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 51 (1977): 72-93, here p. 82; Les hymnes pascals . Ephrem de Nisibe. 
Analyse theologique et recherche sur l evolution de la fete pascale chretienne a Nisibe et 
a Edesse et dans quelques Eglises voisines au quatrieme siecle\ Supplement to Vigiliae 
Christiane VII, 1/2 (Leiden, 1989); “Levolution du mois de Nisan dans les hymnes 
sur le resurrection d’Ephrem de Nisibe,” IV Symposium Syriacum 1984, OCA 229 
(Rome, 1987), 101-10. 

148 As Sebastian Brock says: “Christs baptism in the Jordan, together with the Nativity 
and Passion and Resurrection, form a single salvific unit, a single moment as it were 
in sacred time, which can be localized as a whole at any of these points in historb 
cal time—Nativity, Baptism, Passion or Resurrection,” in “The Poet as Theologian,” 
Sobornostl - 4 (1977): 246. 

149 The Doctrine ofAddai (# IX), directs to celebrate Ascension on the 50th day after the 
resurrection (there is no mention of Pentecost). Text in W. Cureton. 
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resurrection. They form a single moment of “the Great Passover” in 
which the whole drama of salvation history has been recapitulated. 
Therefore, we should be cautious in drawing conclusions on the 
“quartodeciman ideas” in Ephrem or on the “quartodeciman” 
celebration of the Easter in the fourth-century Syriac Churches. 

The Cult of Relics 

The cult of relics became an established practice in Mesopotamia 
in Ephrems times. The 42nd Hymn against Heresies , which is 
addressed to the Church, concludes with the following words: 
Abounding in fasts and in supplications, 
its bones are its treasures, its tears are its talent; 
its eye is its spring and its virginity 
is its jewel within it, a peacock of the Spirit 
which wears its adornments upon its members. 150 

Here “bones” refers to the cult of relics. 151 The 42nd Hymn on 
Nisibis refers to the cult of the relics of St Thomas in Edessa: 

The Evil one wailed: “Where, now, is there a place for me to flee to from 
the righteous? I stirred up Death to slay the Apostles, that I might be 
safe from their blows. By their deaths now more exceedingly am I cruelly 
beaten. The Apostle whom I slew in India is before me in Edessa: he is 
here wholly and also there. I went there, there was he: here and there I 
have found him and been grieved.” Blessed is the might that dwells in 
the hallowed bones! 152 

For the veneration of relics, Moses had set an example, and the 
merchant Haban had brought the bones of St Thomas from India. 

Moses the chosen carried the bones, in faith as for gain. And if he a great 
prophet believed, that there is benefit in bones, the merchant did well to 
believe, and did well to call himself merchant. 153 

150 Hymn against Heresies 42:9-10, CSCO 169 SS 76, pp. 168-69. C. Nis. 42 is on the 
cult of relics. 

151 R. Murray, Symbols of the Church and the Kingdom , 75, n. 2. For the cult of relics: C. 
Nis. 13 (St Jacob of Nisibis); C. Nis. 33:13 (St John the Baptist and the martyrs); C. 
Nis. 42 (St Thomas and Elisha); Hymni de Confessoribus I, 3, 5, 24, (Lamy, III, 643; 
681). We are grateful to R. Murray for these references. 

152 C. Nis. 42:1, CSCO 240 SS 102 (1963), p. 37 (Syr). 

153 C. Nis. 42:3, ibid., p. 38. 
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Ephrem writes how he himself collected the relics and venerated 
them: 

But whenever I see a bone of one of the just; I set it apart and honour 
it, and adore it. 154 

When we honour the bones, we honour the person and the Lord 
who glorified the saints: 

It is Moses alone that I know, to have honoured like me: the bones of 
that Joseph whom I magnify. But Moses did such honour, to one pure 
body: but I to the body and the bones, of all the righteous. Brightly shine 
the bones of Prophets and of Apostles: a lamp to me in darkness, are all 
the righteous. I worship Him who lightens for me, the darkness of Sheol: 
the splendour of Moses who was so great, was as the sun to me. 155 

Ephrem says that the relics of John the Baptist, Guria, Shmone, 
Habib, as well as of several other martyrs were venerated in 
Nisibis. 156 The relics of Mar Jacob, Bishop of Nisibis, were qualified 
as a protection for the city. 157 

Funeral Rites and the Prayer for the Departed 

If the Testament of Saint Ephrem is an authentic work of our poet, 
it gives us precious information regarding the funeral rites for the 
clergy in the fourth-century Syriac Church. 158 In the Testament , the 
author enjoins his disciples that his body should be buried humbly in 
the cemetery for strangers, covered with his own tunic. He instructs 
that no costly dress shall be put on his body. Bishops, priests, or 
deacons were customarily buried in the church, sometimes under 
the altar, or in the sanctuary. Sometimes, the bodies were placed in 

154 Ibid., 63:17, ibid., p. 100. 

155 C. Nis. 63:19-21, CSCO 240 SS 102, p. 100 (Syr). 

156 C. Nis. 33:13. 

157 C. Nis. 13:19-21. The custom of collecting the dust from the saints’ tombs is attested 
in the Syriac Acts of Thomas (ch. 170), W. Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, II, 
297-98. See also the Martyrdom ofShmona, Guria , and Habib the Deacon. Texts in 
E C. Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth with the Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of 
Edessa (London, 1913), 90-110. 

158 Relevant texts are translated into English in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church , XIII/2 (1956), 133-37. See my study: B. Varghese, “Saint Ephrem 
on the Fourth Century Funeral Rites,” The Harp XXII (2007: Kottayam): 177-82. 
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the tombs of the martyrs. Bodies of the clergy were probably carried 
on hands as a sign of honour. But Ephrem asks that his body should 
be carried on the shoulders, as was the case for lay people. The 
funeral liturgy for the clergy was long. But Ephrem prefers a short 
ceremony. He insists that he be buried with ordinary dress, whereas 
priests and deacons were clothed in their liturgical garments. In the 
funeral procession, candles were carried, and Ephrem forbids this 
in his burial. 

The bodies of the clergy were covered with incense. In his 
humility, Ephrem asks that prayers and hymns be offered instead of 
incense and spices. He does not want his body to be covered with 
costly silk, as was the custom: 

Lay me not with sweet spices: for this honour avails me not; 

Nor yet incense and perfumes: for the honour benefits me not. 

Burn sweet spices in the Holy Place: and me, even me, conduct to the 
grave with prayer. 

Give ye incense to God: and over me send up hymns. 

Instead of perfumes of spices: in prayer make remembrance of me. 

What can goodly odour profit: to the dead who cannot perceive it? 

Bring them in and burn them in the Holy place: 

that they which enter in may smell the savour. 

Wrap thou not the fetid dung: in silk that profits it not. 

Cast it down upon the dunghill: for it cannot perceive honour [done to it]. 

Instead of the tombs specially prepared in the churches or 
churchyards, Ephrem desires that his body should be buried in a 
public cemetery with the strangers. 

Several elements of the funeral rites that the Testament presents 
are found in the Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas (Martyrdom of St 
Thomas), and in the Life ofMacrina , composed by her own brother 
Gregory of Nyssa. 159 However, the document needs to be studied 
carefully. That Ephrem preferred a simple funeral is indicated in the 
21st Hymn on Nisibis : 


159 Funeral ofMacrina in Gregoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine , SC 178 (Paris, 1971), 
26-35. 
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Let the evil customs be rejected; let not the Church possess wealth; 
let she be sufficed by the possession of souls. 

In the possession she is marvelous. 

Let not the departed be buried in despair like the pagans (1 Thess 4:13) 
with vestments and wailing and lamentation; 

for the living puts on the garment; but the departed, his all is a coffin. 160 

A sign of the cross was probably marked on the departed *so that 
they may triumph over the second death.” 161 

Prayer for the departed was an established custom in the fourth 
century. Thus in the conclusion of his Homily on Admonition 
and Repentance , Ephrem asks his readers: “As if I depart before 
thee, in thy prayer make mention of me.” 162 The departed were 
commemorated in the eucharist, 163 because the sacrifice of Christ 
had given life to the living and the dead. 164 

Conclusion 

Ephrem is representative of early Syriac liturgical theology. He 
has obviously taken some of traditional ideas (as expressed in the 
earlier documents such as the Odes of Solomon , and the Acts of 
Judas Thomas ) and developed them, which eventually shaped the 
liturgical and sacramental theologies of the Syriac Church. Ephrem s 
liturgical theology and his references to other liturgical practices 
of his time have not yet been fully explored, taking the liturgical 
materials found in the Syriac Apocrypha into consideration. This is 


160 C. Nis. 21:8, CSCO 218, p. 56. See the Acts of Thomas, chs. 168-69. The body of 
the Apostle Thomas was apparently covered with “goodly garments and many linen 
clothes,” and his body was placed “in the sepulcher in which ancient kings were bur¬ 
ied” (ch. 168). General Sifur and a noble man called Vizan “sat at the apostle s tomb 
the whole day,” and they passed the night there also. The eucharist was offered at the 
tomb (ch. 169). 

161 CNis.7 3:8. 

162 #21, NPNFXIII/2, p.336. 

163 Armenian Hymn 49:16-17. 

164 C. Nis. 66:19. On the commemoration of the departed in the eucharist: Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Myst. Cat . V, 9; In the Martyrdom of Habbib, the people asked him: “Pray 
for us in the presence of thy Lord, that he would make his peace for his people, and 
renewal for his churches which are cast down,” F. C. Burkitt, op.cit., 125. Apostolic 
Constitutions VIII, 41, 1-8; 42,1-5. 
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of great importance for enlarging our knowledge of the history and 
theology of the Syriac liturgy of the first four centuries. Similarly, 
his influence on the later Syriac liturgy, especially in shaping the 
ideas, the vocabulary, expressions, symbols and gestures needs to be 
studied in depth. 
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What to Do with the Baby? 

The Historical Development of the Rite of 

Churching 


Matthew J. Streett 


Introduction 

The mother rocks her infant gently as the congregation looks back 
at her. She waits at a border between two realms: the narthex, the 
ancient church’s place for penitents, and the nave, the place of the 
faithful. Her husband stands with her, and they both look down on 
a child born only forty or so days ago. 

The priest comes to them after the service is nearly over, 
communion having finished, and begins the rite. He asks God to 
purify the mother from every sin and to purify her also apo pantos 
rypou , “from all uncleanness,” or even, “from all filth,” and to make 
her worthy to partake of the holy mysteries. 1 

Then he turns to the child and asks God to give it a number of 
blessings. At this she is pleased, until the priest turns to her again. 

The priest then asks God to grant her entrance into the temple of 
Gods glory, and says, “wash away the filth of the body (ton rypon ton 
somatos ), and the stain of the soul (kai ton spilon tespsyhes ). 2 

The priest continues with prayers for the child. They focus on 
the protection of the child and speak of its baptism, of the time 

1 The phrase is omitted from most modern editions. Given the rite s biblical inspiration 
(see below), the word’s biblical meaning conditions its translation. Rypos is given 
both translations in the authoritative Septuagint lexicon of J. Lust, E. Eynikel, and 
K. Hauspie {A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint [2 vols.; Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1992, 1996] s.v.). The term is found in LXX Job 9:31; 11:15; 14:4; 
Isa 4:4; in the last three verses, it translates three different Hebrew terms ranging in 
potential meaning from “blemish” to “unclean” to “filth” Job 9:31 has a more com- 
plex textual issue. 

2 Also omitted in some modern editions. 
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when the Theotokos herself brought Jesus to the temple, and other 
themes. 

When the priest takes the child into his arms and walks up to the 
altar, he does one of two things. If the child is male, he enters the 
altar area with it and walks around the altar, pausing at each side. 
If the child is female, he often does not enter the altar, but stands 
outside the iconostasis and the sanctuary beyond, though at least 
one U.S. jurisdiction has eliminated the gender distinction. 

What does she learn from this about herself and her child? What 
does the church teach her? While she does receive some positive 
messages, the priest has told her that giving birth has made her 
unclean. If she has a girl, she may assume that her child is not as 
good as a boy, or does not have the same access to the holy or to God 
for whatever reason. She does not understand why, and the rite does 
not give her a clear explanation, so her own interpretation stands if 
the jurisdiction, parish, or priest abdicates teaching responsibility— 
assuming any of the latter even know. 

I do not intend to ignite a gender issue that inflames to the point 
of irrational argument. The chief problem churching presents is that 
the vast majority of Orthodox Christians (including clergy) do not 
know how radically the form and theology of the rite have changed 
over time. I do not intend here to argue either side, but rather to 
present the relevant data so badly needed by both sides in order to 
have a rational conversation. Although the subjects of gender, purity, 
law, blood, scripture, and sexuality also inform the issue powerfully, 
and are the subject of my own ongoing work, in the present article 
I want to focus only on the historical development of the rite itself. 

I am a Biblicist by specialty, not a liturgist, and my interest in 
presenting the development of the rite is primarily to draw together 
existing scholarship and make the key texts available in English, 
with the hopes that liturgists and liturgical working groups can 
apply the material and debate the current rite in accordance with 
the normal decision-making process of the church. For the analysis 
of specific manuscripts and text traditions, I will lean heavily on the 
work of the liturgists I have cited. 
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Biblical Roots 

Rites like churching are rather more universal in world cultures than 
only particular to Christianity. 3 However, the Christian rite strongly 
corresponds to Jewish ones recorded in scripture rather than being 
an original creation. It is difficult to prove a direct historical link 
between them, but the Christian forms show strong correlation and 
probable imitation of the Jewish ones found in Luke 2, Jewish forms 
rooted in Old Testament law and practice. Although the rite in the 
Christian East took different forms and emphasis than survived in 
the West, they both stem from the same Jewish biblical heritage. 

The youngest scriptural antecedent to the current rite appears in 
Luke 2:22-40, especially verses 22-24 and 27. This passage follows 
the circumcision of Jesus, which was described as happening on the 
eighth day, at which time he was named. Here are w. 22-24: 

When the days were completed for their purification accord¬ 
ing to the law of Moses, they took him up to Jerusalem to 
present him to the Lord, just as it is written in the law of the 
Lord, “Every male that opens the womb shall be consecrated 
to the Lord,” and to offer the sacrifice of “a pair of turtle¬ 
doves or two young pigeons,” in accordance with the dictate 
in the law of the Lord.” (NAB) 

In v. 25, we are introduced to St Simeon, and are told that the Holy 
Spirit was upon him and that he would not see death before he saw 
the Lord s messiah, his anointed one. In v. 27, 

He came in the Spirit into the temple; and when the parents 
brought in the child Jesus to perform the custom of the law 
in regard to him ... (NAB) 

St Simeon takes the child in his arms and says those verses that have 
come to be known as the Hymn of St Simeon, a hymn now said 
or sung in the Orthodox rite of churching on the fortieth day, a 
hymn in which the saint gives thanks for revealing salvation in the 
form of the young child held in his arms. He blesses Jesus parents, 

3 William Coster, “Purity, Profanity, and Puritanism: The Churching of Women, 
1500-1700” in Women in the Church (ed. W. J. Sheils and Diana Wood; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1990) 377. 
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prophesies about his future, and the prophetess Anna who is also 
in the Temple also begins to praise God and speak about the baby 
Jesus to all seeking the redemption of Jerusalem. 

The chief reason for Mary s coming to the Temple on the fortieth 
day was her purification, since she, like any woman having given 
birth, would have been considered “unclean” according to the Law. 
This may raise the hackles of Orthodox Christians, since we often 
think of “unclean” as tinged with an ethical meaning, though this 
misunderstands the biblical concept. Understanding what the bible 
means by “unclean” requires a radical readjustment of our usual 
understanding of the term. Like any translated word, it loses nuance 
and attracts nuances alien to the original Hebrew term when it is 
rendered into Greek (or English). Uncleanness in the bible is not 
sin, but it is a physical state from which one must recover. In other 
words, the state bears no tinge of guilt or culpability, even if the 
state is undesirable. This state of impurity would only present a 
theological problem if impurity were sin, which it is not. Menstrual 
impurity exists under the Law whether it is the issue of a virgin or a 
woman who has had relations, whether maiden or married woman; 
it is not an ethical state, but a physical one, probably stemming from 
the idea that both male and female emissions are involved in the 
creation of life, and as such are subject to taboos. To deny the Virgin 
Mary s “unclean” state is to deny her humanity. 

The regulations of the Law pertaining to purity and the blood of 
women appear in two places in Leviticus: 12:1-8 and 15:19-33. I 
will deal with the second passage first, since the first passage makes 
reference to the regulations of the second. Chapter 15 of Leviticus 
deals with bodily discharges, women being dealt with in w. 19-33. 
A woman experiencing her regular menstrual flow will be unclean 
seven days. Whoever touches her shall be unclean until the evening, 
and everything she sits on will also be unclean; her bed is unclean, 
and can transmit uncleanness. 4 Identical regulations apply to a man 

4 Many of these notions explicitly appear in the prayers said on the first-day rite, a 
late rite appearing first in the 14th century “at a time when severe ascetical attitudes 
were in vogue and the Levitical regulations were revived and kept” (Alkiviadis Calivas, 
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who has a discharge—not a nocturnal emission, but urethritis. 5 The 
chief difference here is that while menstruation is a natural part of 
human biology, urethritis is not, so menstruation is being treated as 
if it were an illness. Beginning in v. 25 are discharges of blood outside 
the regular menstrual cycle. Purity from this sort of discharge, like 
the process of purification from urethritis, requires sacrifice: two 
turtledoves or two pigeons presented to the priest at the entrance to 
the tent of meeting on the eighth day after the cessation of the flow. 

The second passage, Leviticus 12:1-8, deals with the blood 
of childbirth. If a woman has a male child, she will be unclean 
seven days (like menstruation). On the eighth day the child will 
be circumcised. For thirty-three more days, she undergoes “blood 
purification” which prevents her from contact with the holy. If 
she has a female child, the durations are doubled: two weeks of 
uncleanness, and sixty-six days of separation from the holy. After 
the blood purification has been completed, the mother shall bring 
to the priest a lamb for a burnt offering and a pigeon or turtledove 
for what is often translated as a “sin” offering. If she cannot afford a 
sheep, she will take two turtledoves or two pigeons instead, one for 
the burnt offering and one for the “sin” offering. 

What bibles translate as a “sin” offering may not actually be such. 
Given the view of the Greek-speaking church that the Theotokos 
is without personal sin, it is ironic that the Greek text of Leviticus 
actually creates a theological problem that might be absent in the 
original Hebrew. It has already been mentioned that the NRSV 
and many other bible versions report that a pigeon or turtledove 
are to be offered for a “sin” offering. The Greek LXX says that this 
offering is peri hamartias , which has similar meaning. 6 The Hebrew 

Aspects of Orthodox Worship [Essays in Theology and Liturgy 3] (Brookline, MA: 
Holy Cross, 2003), 147. 

5 “Discharge” of a man in biblical translation usually means urethritis, while an “emis¬ 
sion” is an emission of seminal fluid not connected with illness. Discharges are dealt 
with in Leviticus 15:1-15, emissions in 15:16-18, and womens flow in the remain¬ 
der of the chapter. 

6 Naturally, what amartia originally meant and the evolution of the words meaning 
are different matters. 
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term is lehattat , a preposition + noun with a notable consonantal 
doubling. Jacob Milgrom, the renowned scholar of Leviticus, 
does not believe that lebattat means “for a sin offering,” since he 
writes that the consonant would not be doubled in that case, but 
argues that the Hebrew term actually means “for a purification 
offering” 7 This is theologically consistent with the Mosaic Law, 
since logically a “sin” offering would be offered for a transgression 
one had committed, while a “purification” offering would be 
offered to restore ones ritual purity. Again, in the Law, impurity is 
not usually understood in an ethical manner, but in a physical one. 
Thus, applying Milgrom s statement to this situation, the Virgin is 
not offering a “sin” offering for herself but an offering to restore her 
ritual purity, since a “sin” offering would only be given if she had 
committed a personal transgression, which she has not. 8 

Why does St Luke tell us that they are coming for “their” 
purification? Is it St Joseph and the Theotokos, or the Theotokos 
and the infant Christ? It may be the latter, even though the Law 
makes no direct reference to a newborn child being unclean. The 
Law likens the bloody act of birthing and the period of heavy 
bleeding afterward to the issue of menstrual blood in terms of its 
uncleanness. Lev 15:19-20 specifies that menstrual uncleanness 
makes the woman unclean to touch, and also transfers uncleanness 
to everything upon which she sits or lies. Since those who touch 
such a woman are unclean, the child will have come into seven 
or fourteen days of contact with its ritually unclean mother. The 
two different durations stem from the way that the Law constructs 
the mother s duration of uncleanness. If a woman gives birth to a 

7 Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16 (The Anchor Bible 3; New York: Doubleclay, 1991), 
253-93. 

8 It is not clear whether the Hebrew term translated by the LXX was lehattat as it is in 
modern critical editions of the Hebrew like Biblica Hebraica Stuttgartensia (BHS), 
especially since the LXX is translating a text type prevalent in Alexandria that we 
no longer have. Here the Alexandrian text type may have been identical to BHS in 
preserving lehattat, leading to a simple mistranslation from Hebrew into Greek; al¬ 
ternately, the doubled consonant of the Alexandrian version of that term could have 
been written or understood incorrectly. It does seem, in any case, that the LXX uses 
a Greek term that misunderstands and mistranslates a Hebrew one. 
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male, she is unclean for seven days and has the potential to transmit 
uncleanness to others, and after that seven-day interval there is a 
thirty-three day period of blood purification, which merely bars the 
woman from contact with the holy and does not transmit impurity; 
that is perhaps why a boy is circumcised on the eighth day, because the 
eighth day is the first day that the mother is no longer conventionally 
unclean and can no longer transmit uncleanness to another person. 
The total is forty days, the Old Testament s characteristic number 
for an extended time. If the woman gives birth to a female, the 
durations are doubled: fourteen days of impurity, and sixty-six days 
for blood purification, for a total of eighty days. However, the Law 
does not explicitly refer to the child being unclean, and does not 
specify any cleansing ritual. 9 

Mary gives an offering on her own behalf, as required by the text 
of Lev 12:6: 

When the days of her purification are completed, whether 
for a son or for a daughter, she shall bring to the priest at 
the entrance of the tent of meeting a lamb in its first year 
for a burnt offering, and a pigeon or a turtledove for a sin 
offering. 

Being poor, she has offered a pair of turtledoves or pigeons instead of 
a lamb and turtledove or pigeon for her “sin offering” and her burnt 
offering (an exception granted by Lev 12:8; Luke does not specify 
what manner of bird is actually offered at Jesus presentation). As 
pointed out above, “sin offering” is probably a Greek mistranslation, 
since the Hebrew term does not have any association with sin. 

Even the oldest manuscripts of the church rite are not as old as the 
biblical record, which preserved a rite with numerous similarities to 
the Christian rite; indeed, the latter molded itself on the former, 
the Christian rite imitating the Jewish one. 


9 Interestingly enough, later manuscripts of the Euchologion , dealt with below, do refer 
to the mother bringing the child to church “already washed and cleansed ” 
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Early Period of the Churching Rite 

Fr Alexander Schmemann gives a quick historical and theological 
summary of the modern form of churching in his book on baptism, 
Of Water and the Spirit.™ Schmemann writes that our modern 
form of the churching rite originated as two different services, the 
pre-baptismal churching of both the mother and the child at the 
doors of the nave, and the post-baptismal bringing of the child into 
the church carried by the priest. He writes that the pre-baptismal 
churching was due to the necessity of a baptized Christian mother 
bringing her unbaptized child into the assembly that is the church. 
She could not leave it behind at home, and it was usual for a mother 
to take her child with her wherever she went, even into the assembly 
of believers though it was not technically a member of the ekklesia . 
The post-baptismal rite where the child is carried by the priest 
following the fourth prayer is an adaptation of the procession from 
the baptisterion to the church, an act which no longer exists in its 
original form since the baptisterion is no longer a separate building. 
Unfortunately, Fr Schmemann provides only the most minimal 
citation in this work, understandable given its general focus, but 
this makes it difficult to critique. 

Editions of the Euchologion of Constantinople 

Miguel Arranz has undertaken a lengthy study of early editions of 
the Euchologion in the pages of Orientalia Christiana Periodica . 
His multi-part series focusing on the eighth to thirteenth 
centuries, entitled “Les Sacrements de lancien Euchologe 
constantinopolitain,” has one installment that deals specifically with 
the largely pre-baptismal rites that are under current consideration: 
“Admission dans TEglise des enfants des families chretiennes 
(premier catechumenaE)” n He begins by noting that while later, 

10 Alexander Schmemmann, Of Water and the Spirit: A Liturgical Study of Baptism 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1974), 141-47. 

11 Miguel Arranz, “Les Sacrements de lancien Euchologe constantinopolitain (3): 
deuxieme partie: Admission dans TEglise des enfants des families chretiennes (‘pre¬ 
mier catechumenat’),” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 49 (1983): 284-302. 
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printed editions feature four prayers, two for the mother and two 
for the infant, the early, pre-iconoclastic manuscripts contain one, 
a prayer said for the infant being churched. All ellipses are Arranz’s, 
and I have followed his format and dating in reporting the text of 
specific manuscripts: 12 

Lord our God, who on the fortieth day, according to the 
Law, went up to the temple with Mary your holy mother, 
who were received by the arms of righteous Symeon, 
strengthen your servant by your power, 13 so that, undergo- 
ing 14 the bath of incorruption, it may become a child of light 
and of the day, and receiving the lot 15 of your elect ones, it 
may become a communicant of both the precious body and 
blood of your Christ, protected by the grace of your holy, 
consubstantial and indivisible Trinity. For your glory and 
that of your only Son and of your holy and life-giving Spirit, 
now and always ... [ Sinai 973 adds “And carrying the infant 
and bowing with it before the holy table, the priest says the 
Nunc dimittis ]. 

Arranz calls this prayer the “ancient redaction,” the text above 
derived from Barberini 336 (8th c). Here we find no reference to 
priestly rubrics (except for Sinai 973). After the Orthodox victory 
in the iconoclast controversy, though, the following rubrics appear 
(the “new redaction”): 

Grottaferrata G.b.I / Codex Bessarion (11th-12th cent.): The 
prayer for churching an infant on the fortieth day. 

Athens 662 (12th-l4th c): On the fortieth day the infant 
is again brought to the temple to be churched, that is, 
brought 16 into the church for the first time. It is brought 

12 My translation of the Greek text provided by Arranz. 

13 “Strengthen your servant by your power” is auxeson in the sense of “increase the 
power of” which is complimented by the meaning of tei dynamei sou. 

14 Aor. tychon, so receiving or experiencing once, etc. Note that it is an aorist participle, 
not being of the indicative mood, so the baptism referred to is a simple action with¬ 
out reference to time. The sense of it is that the child will experience baptism, not 
that the baptism has necessarily already occurred. 

15 Or “portion” 

16 Lit. “to begin to be brought ” 
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forward by his mother already cleansed and washed, and 
the one who will sponsor it in baptism is present. She (the 
mother) bows her head together with the infant before the 
gates, 17 and the priest makes the sign of the cross over her, 
and touches her head, and says, 18 

At this point, Arranz refers the reader to the two prayers for the 
mother, which are dealt with in Two Prayers for the Mother below 
and which he regards as later). Arranz continues with the text of 
Athens 662 : 

After this, taking the infant in his hands, the priest brings 
it to the altar, 19 and places the mouth of the infant on each 
of the two holy doors 20 in the manner of a greeting, 21 doing 
the same also to the holy table, as if (the child were) pros¬ 
trating. 22 If it is male, he proceeds around the holy table 
three times, and he carries out the semblance of prostration 
at each of the four sides. If it is female, though, he does not 
bring it in front of the holy table, but approaches each of 


17 Gk .pro ton pylon. Here enters a problem in terminology between ancient and mod¬ 
ern Orthodoxy, as well as variations in church architecture through time. In Lampe, 
this term refers to either a gate or specifically the porch of the church, but the entry 
in The Blackwell Dictionary of Eastern Christianity for “royal gate” (David J. Melling, 
Ken Parry, and Archimandrite Ephrem [Blackwell: Oxford; Malden, Mass: 2001], 
420-21) notes that “gate” in th e. singular usually refers to the entrance to the church. 
This instance is plural, “before the gates ” The royal doors indicate the doors between 
the narthex and the nave, though these are often confused in modern Orthodoxy 
with the iconostasis doors (“holy doors,” as in footnote 20, below) dividing the nave 
from the sanctuary. If the modern rite has preserved the general blocking of this older 
rite, then mother and child are at the royal doors dividing narthex and nave, since 
“gates” is plural, not singular as one would expect for an exterior entrance to the 
church. The text itself, though, simply says “gates” without additional explanation. 

18 Arranz does not provide the Greek text of the next two prayers, so what is presented 
here is a translation from his French. 

19 Gk. eis to thysiasterion. 

20 Gk. parhekatera ton hagion thyrdn. 

21 In other words, the infant venerates the icons, the holy kiss given them understood to 
be a greeting (the family greeting applied to the Christian community as seen in Rom 
16:16; 1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 13:12; 1 Thess 5:26). 

22 In other words, this and other references to the “prostration” or “semblance of pros¬ 
tration” of the child recognize that the infant cannot make an actual prostration, so 
the priest with the infant makes the prostration on behalf of the infant. 
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the remaining three sides (of the altar) and carries out the 
prostration. This having been done, the priest says the Nunc 
dimittis quietly, and places the infant before the doors of the 
altar, and says, “Let us pray to the Lord,” and immediately 
the prayer: 

(Zervos, 1862 = ± Grottaferrata G.b.I / Codex Bessarion , 
Athens 662): Lord our God, who on the fortieth day was 
brought as a tiny infant to the Temple of the Law by the Virgin 
Mary, your holy mother, and who was carried in the arms 
of the righteous Simeon, yourself, all-powerful master, bless 
also this tiny infant, brought here in order to be presented; 
Creator of all things, cause it to grow for every good work 
and to be pleasing to you, in removing from it every opposing 
power through the making of the sign of your cross. For it is 
you, Lord, who protects the infants, so that making it worthy 
of holy baptism it may obtain the lot of your elect in your 
kingdom, protected, with us, by the grace of your holy and 
consubstandal and indivisible Trinity. For to you is due every 
glory, act of grace and adoration, with your eternal Father and 
your all holy and life-giving Spirit ... 

After the “Amen,” he makes the sign of the cross upon the 
infant s forehead, the mouth and the chest, and so the spon¬ 
sor receives it (the child) and departs. 

Two Prayers for the Mother 

The rite thus far has only dealt with the child. Arranz notes that 
only the “peripheral” manuscripts begin at a certain point to 
provide a prayer for the purification of the mother in an appendix; 
later, this prayer will later be inserted before “Lord our God, who 
on the fortieth day was brought as a tiny infant to the Temple of the 
Law by the Virgin Mary... ” because if the mother is purified before 
the churching of the infant, she can take part in that latter rite. 23 
He goes on to note that Athens 662 as well as the printed editions 
feature two prayers (given below) but other, somewhat older and 


23 Arranz, “Admission dans TEglise,” 299. 
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“peripheral” manuscripts feature either the first or the second prayer 
but not both. Again, all ellipses are that of Arranz. 

Lord God Almighty ... who through the Word has created 
all things to be capable of thought, ... purify from all sin and 
from every impurity your servant, whom you have saved, and 
who comes to your holy church, that she may blamelessly take 
part in your holy mysteries. (The priest stops the prayer here 
if the infant is no longer living). Bless the infant that has been 
born of her, bring it up, sanctify it, grant it reason, prudence 
and wisdom, since you have brought it to life, and you have 
shown it the light of understanding, so that it may be worthy 
of the spiritual light at the time that you have established, and 
that it may be admitted to your holy flock, through your only 
Son, with your most holy ... Spirit ... 

Our Lord God, who has come for the salvation of the 
human race, come to the aid of your servant (N). Through 
the prayers of your honorable priesthood grant that she may 
take refuge in your holy universal Church, and enter into the 
temple of your glory; deem her worthy of communion of the 
body and blood of your Christ. Cleanse the impurity of her 
body and the stain of her soul at the end of the forty days so 
that, deemed worthy to enter into your holy temple, she may 
glorify with us your most holy name, Father and Son ... 

Arranz notes that these prayers are not found in the most classic 
manuscripts. He concludes that their origin is not ancient, and that 
they depend on Old Testament ideas of the legal purity of a women 
who has given birth. 24 

The Rite in the Writings of Symeon of Thessaloniki 

Another important historical source for the study of the rite of 
churchingis the 15th-century saint known as Symeon ofThessaloniki. 
In chapter 60 of his De sacramentis {Peri tdn hierdn teleton ) we see 
yet another practice or development. He reports that the priest says 
the Nyn apolyeis ton doulon sou Despota , etc., 25 and then if the infant 

24 Ibid., 301. 

25 I.c., the Nunc dimittis. 
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is baptized , he takes it into the altar area, and proceeds around the 
altar, performing prostrations as is referred to above. However, if the 
child is not yet baptized, he does not circle the altar but stands at 
the holy doors, though it will be considered a catechumen from this 
moment on. Note that he mentions no distinction based on gender, 
but only on an infant s baptismal status. 26 

Interestingly, Ron Grove also notes that after the prayers of 
the churching, “Russian books” indicate that the priest should 
not perform the churching unless and until the child is baptized, 
though given the references to future baptism in the prayers he 
suggests that the custom is most likely due to the influence of 
western pedobaptists who were motivated to exclude unbaptized 
children from the church. 27 However, Grove does not specify the 
date or history of these Russian texts. 

Contemporary Eastern Forms 

There is a particular challenge when examining the texts of the current 
rite because of the multiplicity of service books used by various 
Orthodox jurisdictions. The present study will rely primarily on the 
Euchologion to Mega of Spyridon Zervos. 28 However, reference 
will also be made to the Mikron Euchologion e Hagiastnatarion 19 and 
various bilingual editions: the 3rd edition of the text of Fr Evagoras 
Constantinides, whose English translations I will follow; 30 as well as 
editions published by Holy Cross and Narthex Press. 31 

26 One must be aware, though, of Symeon’s theological tendency to retroactively 
project his own understanding of Orthodox tradition on the past, even when he en¬ 
countered liturgical manuscripts providing contrasting evidence. See Hugh Wybrew, 
The Orthodox Liturgy (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 164-65. 

27 Ron Grove, “Baby Dedication in Traditional Christianity: Eastern Orthodox 
‘Churching’ of Forty-Day-Olds ,’' Journal of Ecumenical Studies 27 (1990): 104. 

28 Spyridon Zervos, Euchologion to Mega (repr.; Athens: “Astir” Al. & E. Papademe- 
triou, 1986). 

29 Mikron Euchologion e Hagiasmatarion (Athens: Apostolike Diakonia, 1956). 

30 Evagoras Constantinides, Mikron Euchologion e Agiasmatarion! The Priests Service 
Book (3rd ed.; Thessaloniki: Melissa, 1997, and Merrillville, Indiana: Evagoras Con¬ 
stantinides, 1997). 

31 Mikron Euchologion / An Orthodox Prayer Book (Nomikos M. Vaporis, ed., John 
von Holzhausen &: Michael Gelsinger, tr.; Brookline, MA: Holy Cross, 1977). 
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The present study will limit itself to the Greek editions, and will 
not touch on the history of the rite in prayer books like The Book of 
Needs used by many Slavic jurisdictions. (For the sake of brevity the 
customary, short rubrics such as “Let us pray to the Lord,” etc., or 
similar actions will not be mentioned.) 

The service appears as follows. It begins with the trisagion prayers 
and a brief set of hymns, followed by doxa ... te presbeia, Kyrie y 
pantdn ton hagion. Then when the mother bows her head along 
with the infant, the rubrics differ. While the Euchologion to Mega 
has the priest bless the infant, the edition of th zMikron Euchologion 
cited here has the priest bless the mother. Then the priest touches 
her head and says the first prayer. 

The first prayer, Kyrie, ho Theos, ho pantokratdr, ho Pater , focuses 
on the Lord as creator and the cleansing of the child’s mother from 
sin. At face value, it is not clear whether this cleansing has to do with 
ritual impurity, but such a meaning could easily be understood. The 
second half of the prayer, kai to exautes techthen paidion etc., blesses 
the child and asks God to give it all manner of virtues, so that it may 
be worthy of baptism (“the spiritual light”) at a later time pleasing 
to God. 

In the Greek editions I have cited, the second prayer begins, Kyrie, 
ho Theos hemon, ho paragenomenos epi soteria etc. In the bilingual 
editions (Constantinides, Narthex, Holy Cross), the prayer comes 
from a different Greek edition and starts in a different manner: 
Kyrie, ho Theos hemon, ho dia tes enanthropeseos, tou monogenous 
sou Yiou paragenomenos epi soteria and then continues as in the 
Greek editions cited here. Then the prayer asks that the mother 
be found worthy to enter the church, and for her strengthening on 
the completion of the forty days. Again, it is unclear as to whether 
childbearing has brought an unworthy state or if the language is 
general. 

The third prayer, Kyrie, ho Theos hemon, ho en tessarakonta 
hemerais , is a prayer read only if the child is unbaptized. It refers to 


Sacraments and Services, Book Two , Spencer T. Kezios, ed.; Leonidas Contos, tr. 
(Northridge, CA: Narthex, 1995). 
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Christ being brought into the temple, and again makes a reference 
to a future baptism. The qualifying rubrics instruct the priest to 
read the prayer if the child has not already been baptized, a rare 
occasion in the present day. Additionally, since the baptisterion was 
originally a different building, one could once have been baptized 
without ever having entered the church. 

Finally, the fourth prayer, Kyrie, ho Theos, ho pantokrator ; ho dia 
tou megalofonotatou , recites a portion of salvation history relating to 
the Nativity of Christ, then says, “In accordance with the custom of 
your holy Law, after the completion of the days of purification, you 
consented, being yourself the true Law-giver, to be brought to the 
Temple, and you submitted to be held in the arms of the righteous 
Symeon ” etc. It then asks God to bless the child and its parents and 
sponsor(s), and make it worthy of later baptism. 

After the fourth prayer, the priest takes the infant and recites 
certain biblical verses featuring spatial references related to where 
the priest and child are in the church when the priest recites the 
verses in question. After the initial declaration that the child 
is churched, the next verses mention entering Gods house and 
worshipping at his holy temple (LXX Psalm 5:8) and praising God 
in the midst of the assembly (LXX Psalm 21:23). 

Here we come to important differences in the editions when the 
Nunc dimittis is read. 

The Greek editions simply say that the priest enters the sanctuary 
if the child is male, but brings it to the holy gate if it is female. Then, 
as the rubrics for a child of either gender continue, he places the 
child by the door of the sanctuary, 32 and the sponsor makes three 
prostrations, receives it, and departs. 

The Narthex and Holy Cross editions also have the priest carry a 
male child into the sanctuary, but make no reference to putting the 
child down. 

In the Constantinides text, the priest takes the infant into the 
sanctuary and counterclockwise around the altar, there is no 
reference to gender, and there are no further rubrics. 


32 Lit . para tas thyras tou thysiastheriou. 
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Finally, there is the dismissal; special mention is made of St 
Simeon, since his name ties this rite to the New Testament pericope 
that itself combines two different Old Testament rites. 

Summary of Historical Change in Eastern Forms of the Rite 

There is no p re-iconoclastic reference to entering the sanctuary. From 
roughly the ninth to the thirteenth centuries in Constantinople, 
both male and female children are brought into the sanctuary, but 
male children are brought to the front of the altar (in order to kiss it) 
in addition to the remaining three sides, while girls are not brought 
to the front of the altar but are brought to the other three sides only. 
The icons on the holy doors are kissed. In the 15th century, Symeon 
of Thessaloniki makes a distinction between baptized children, 
who are brought into the sanctuary, and unbaptized children, who 
are only brought to the holy doors. In the printed editions male 
children are brought into the altar area and female children are only 
brought to the holy doors. Currently, some Orthodox jurisdictions 
maintain the gender distinction, some have formally eliminated it, 
and some still struggle with the issue. 

The Beginning of the Rite in the West 

The rite of churching existed in western Christendom as well. The 
manuscript history and Arranz’s views above showed the churching 
being a churching of the infant first and only later the churching 
also including the purification of the mother. In the West the 
opposite trend is true, since the early rites of churching emphasize 
the cleansing of the mother, and only later incorporate the infant. 

Adolph Franz’s work Die kirchlichen Benediktionen im Mittelalter 
(2 vols.; Freiburg: Herder, 1909) contains a collection of rites dating 
from the eleventh century onward. 33 In the earliest rite, that of 
Salzburg in the 1 lth/12th-centuries, the mother comes to the door 
of the church, the priest meets her there and says (Vulgate) Psalms 

33 I follow the summary and commentary of Joanne M. Pierce, ‘“Green Women and 
Blood Pollution: Some Medieval Rituals for the Churching of Women after Child¬ 
birth,” Studia Liturgica 29 (1999): 191-215, esp. 198-200. 
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112 (. Laudate , pueri) and 127 {Beati omnes ). As Joanne Pierce 
points out, these psalms were probably chosen because Psalm 
112:9 refers to a barren woman becoming the mother of children, 
and Psalm 127:3 refers to a wife as a fruitful vine. 34 Then there is a 
series of prayers, and a pericope from the beginning of the Gospel 
of John. The priest then takes the woman by the hand and leads 
her into the church with the Aufer a nobis prayer which asks for 
purification from sin so that the woman may be worthy to enter. 
The woman prostrates herself, and Psalm 50/1 is recited with the 
antiphon Cor mundum , then the Lords Prayer, a short benediction, 
and a short collect asking that the woman be purified so that she 
may be presented to God as his Son was presented in the Temple; 
then the priest sprinkles the woman with holy water and recited a 
second collect for health. The woman is then censed. 

The second rite, a 12th-century rite from Kloster Wessobrunn, 
is simpler but notable in that it begins with three collects, the first 
two of which refer to the Mosaic Law (dealing with the length of 
purification and the birth of a boy, respectively). 

The third through fifth rites appearing in Franz are progressively 
shorter and more simple. The sixth rite (15th-century) is much 
more detailed, and has the priest removing the baby s cap (putting 
off the old man), after which he anoints the baby’s forehead with 
chrism(!) 35 and gives the infant unconsecrated wine which the 
mother has brought to church. The Sarum and York rites (14th- and 
15th-centuries, respectively) also provide variations on the liturgies 
of the other rites mentioned. The York rite specifically has the priest 
pronounce absolution on the mother at the end of the rite. 

Pierce notes through the analysis of 11th- and 12th-century 
texts of the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin that 
purification is not thought to apply to her. 36 Mary is said to be 
without the contagion of sins, the Law is reversed through Marys 

34 Pierce, “Green Women,” 199. 

33 The use of chrism disappears in later rites, such as those in the 16th-century editions 
of the Book of Common Prayer . 

36 Pierce, “Green Women,” 208-9. 
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giving birth, and Christ wills her to go through with the proceedings. 
The Virgin subjects herself to a legal remedy for “impure mothers” 
(mothers made impure because of having given birth) and Mary is 
described as a model for us. 

The Further Development and Decline of Churching in the West 

In the Roman Catholic Church, the Rituale Romanum (which was 
issued in 1614 by Pope Paul V) was the first major attempt to redefine 
the rite. 37 Unlike earlier texts, th t Rituale Romanum featured virtually 
no references to the Old Testament concepts of purification. 38 

In the Protestant world, Gunther Kehnscherper notes that after 
initially rejecting it, Martin Luther tried to reform the churching 
rite into one of thanksgiving, 39 a trend later echoed by many western 
Christian traditions. As Kehnscherper goes on to note, while in 
England and Scandinavia the rite initially continued, many German 
Protestant churches eliminated it; it began to decline in Scandinavia 
in the 18th century, and by the beginning of the 19th century the 
custom had disappeared in most of the towns of Germany, though 
there are contemporary echoes of it. 40 In the Roman Catholic 
Church since Vatican II, instead of re-evaluating the rite the 
compilers of the ritual have simply eliminated and reduced it to a 
single petition incorporated in the baptismal rite. 41 The Anglican 
Communion seems to be either the last or one of the last to retain 
a form of it; Coster says that in the 1950s, sociologists in East 
London found that over 90 percent of mothers still participated in 
the ceremony. 42 It has a place in Book of Common Prayer today as a 
thanksgiving, but little resembles its historical predecessors. 

37 Walter von Arx, “The Churching of Women after Childbirth,” in Liturgy and Hu¬ 
man Passage , ed. David Power & Luis Maldonado; tr. Sarah Twohig (New York: 
Seabury, 1979), 65. 

38 Arx, “Churching of Women,” 66. 

39 Gunther Kehnscherper, “The ‘Churching of Women’: Leviticus 12 and Luke 2:21 -24: 
The Law of Purity and the Benediction of Mother, Studia Patristica 18 (1989): 383. 

40 Kehnscherper, “Churching of Women,” 383. 

41 Arx, “Churching of Women,” 70. 

42 Coster, “Purity, Profanity, and Puritanism,” 386; quotes M. Young and P. Wilmot, 
Family and Kinship in East London (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957), 57. 
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The Annual Rite 

Something must be said about the history of the annual rite based 
on the same Lucan periscope. The early church celebrated both 
individual churchings and an annual version of the celebration called 
The Presentation of the Lord in the East or Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin or Candlemas in the West, both celebrated on February 2. Note 
the difference in emphasis in the titles of these eastern and western 
services. Charles Caspers summarizes the historical development of 
the February 2nd rite, with emphasis on its western history. 43 

In the late 4th century, Egeria mentions a celebration in 
Jerusalem that occurred on the fortieth day after the birth of Jesus, 
a celebration that was received into the “Byzantine” Empire in the 
6th century. 44 

The western history is well-documented. In the West, it spread 
through Western Europe following the 8th century, and the 
procession with candles seems to have been added in the West 
during the time of Pope Sergius I (687-701). Bringing candles to 
have them blessed was added in the 9th century, and this blessing 
of candles became increasingly important. By the time of the 
middle ages, when the mother came to the church after giving 
birth for the individual rite of churching, she held a wax candle 
that had been consecrated on the feast of Candlemas. 45 In other 
words, the periodic and more individual celebration of the Virgin 
Mary s entrance (churching) became tied to the annual, communal 
celebration (Candlemas) in the West 46 

43 Charles Caspers, “Leviticus 12, Mary and Wax: Purification and Churching in Late 
Medieval Christianity” in Purity and Holiness: The Heritage of Leviticus (ed. Marcel 
Poorthuis and Joshua Schwartz; Jewish and Christian Perspectives 2; Leiden: Brill, 
2000), 298-99. 

44 Egeria, or Aetheria, was a Christian nun who visited the Holy Land near the end 
of the 4th century, and who made a record of her journey in letter form called the 
Itinerarium Egeriae. 

45 Caspers, “Leviticus 12, Mary and Wax,” 297-98. 

46 “Individual” is a misleading word, though; churching is a womans return to the com¬ 
munity and a child’s introduction to it, and so in that sense it is a very communal rite, 
which is attested by the celebration often historically associated with it. However, it 
is “individual” in the sense that the focus of the rite is a single mother and child or 
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Conclusion: Evaluating the Forms of the Rite 

A rite whose form has changed multiple times and whose very 
theology has also shifted is not immune to reform through proper 
means. Examining the rites changes in view of its contemporary 
form can help to set the stage for discussion. 

First, the gender differences. The rite has ranged from (l) a 
pre-iconoclastic form where gender differences were not involved 
and the sanctuary played no role, to (2) a post-iconoclastic 
form where male and female children were both taken into the 
sanctuary, venerating three sides, male children also venerating 
the west side of the altar, to (3) inclusion of all baptized children 
from the sanctuary and exclusion of all unbaptized children, to 
(4) inclusion of unbaptized male children and exclusion of female 
children. Orthodoxy looks to precedent, and the problem here 
is multiple, conflicting precedents. This is not to suggest that the 
rites went through such a system of even progression everywhere 
in the church, which rarely happens, but does illustrate snapshots 
of the rite through time and place. The key point here is that while 
gender differences did exist in earlier forms of the rite, those gender 
differences did not prevent the presence of female children in 
the sanctuary in earlier times. The gender discussion, then, is not 
whether bringing girls into the sanctuary is an innovation (which it 
is not), 47 but whether restoration of the earlier, largely gender-blind 
practice is appropriate now. 

Second, the presence of the godparent(s), even to the point 
that the mother of the child presents the baby to the priest at the 
beginning of the rite, and the godparent receives it from the priest 
at the end of the rite. This is still present in the Euchologion , but is 
rarely observed in the U.S. because the godparent is often absent 
or not yet chosen. Emphasis on the presence of the godparent at 

children as contrasted to the general February 2 feast. 

47 Consider also the vivid, even shocking, story of St Gorgonia, whose funeral oration 
was given by her brother, St Gregory Nazianzen. Imploring healing from God, she 
stole into the sanctuary, clamped herself to the altar, anointed her senses with the 
consecrated gifts (the common method of receiving communion at the time), and 
refused to let go until God healed her. 
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this rite could begin to invigorate the often dead lay consciousness 
of that most essential of early Christian offices, the sponsor or 
godparent, the guarantor of a spiritual covenant. 

Third, since the Mosaic tendencies of the current form of the 
rite are arguably questionable (especially when one looks at the rite 
as a continuation of the first-day rite), the theological issues and 
problems in the rite must still be discussed by the whole church, 
or else priestly modifications are inevitable because of the church’s 
abdication of leadership and the pressing convictions of individual 
clergy. All things should be done decently and in order (1 Cor 14:40). 
Fr Alkiviadis Calivas mentions that “when the Church hesitates 
to act through indifference or fear and remains unresponsive to 
the emerging needs, then individuals, for good or for ill, seize the 
initiative,” 48 and then goes on to illustrate that inevitable yet often 
counterproductive phenomenon in various editions. 

Infallible truth does not issue from any single bishops throne; 
it is discovered through all levels of clergy and laity educating 
themselves in the theological issues involved in churching and 
finding an appropriate liturgical response to the rite. Without 
contemplation and discussion by local churches, this truth will 
never be found by all. Discussion is not rebellion, nor a challenge to 
hierarchical authority. Done properly and reverently, it is the path 
through which the mind of God is revealed. 


48 Calivas, “Texual Reform,” 153-54. 
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Seventeenth-Century Liturgicons of 
the Kievan Metropolia and 
Several Lessons for Today 

Peter Galadza 

The seventeenth century was one of the more volatile—and creative 
—periods in the history of the Ruthenian Church. 1 It not only 
reveals fascinating details about East-Slavic worship during a pivotal 
period; it also provides unique lessons for today. I will examine 
four liturgicons ( sluzhebnyky) 2 of the Church of Kiev to cull 
examples of both salutary and detrimental liturgical practice, and to 
identify behaviors that can help us better understand the liturgical 
predicament of present-day Orthodox and Greco-Catholics. 3 

Robert Taft has written: 

History means perceiving relationships, pointing out 
connections and causes, hazarding hypotheses, drawing 
conclusions—in a word, explaining. Unless the sources are 
explained, their study does not advance our knowledge of 
history one whit. 4 

1 An earlier version of this paper was presented in Istanbul in May, 2007 at the Orien¬ 
tal Lumen EuroEast II conference. The term “Ruthenian” is used here in its histori¬ 
cal sense: “Ruthenus” is the Latin adjectival form of “Rus’.” Concretely, however, it 
refers to Southern and Western Rus’, that is, present-day Ukraine and Belarus, when 
the two territories were part of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. While ele¬ 
ments of what is asserted here also apply to the present-day Byzantine-Ruthenian 
Metropolia of Pittsburgh, the focus, of course, is far larger. 

2 The Slavonic sluzhebnyk generally corresponds to the Greek hieraticon. A synonym 
is “liturgicon.” It usually contains the clergy’s parts for the ordinary of the liturgy of 
the hours; the Divine Liturgies of John Chrysostom, Basil the Great, and the Lenten 
Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts; as well as private prayers of thanksgiving after 
communion; dismissal formulae; and a calendar. 

3 “Greco-Catholic” is increasingly used today, as “Greek Catholic” is frequently mis¬ 
construed to refer to Catholics of Greek nationality. 

4 Robert Taft, Through Their Own Eyes: Liturgy as the Byzantines Saw It (Berkeley, 
CA: InterOrthodox Press, 2006), 18. 
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Even though the material focus of my paper is textual monuments 
more than 300 years old, the fact that I will be mapping relationships 
not only synchronically but diachronically means that my analysis 
will treat the present as much as the past. But as those familiar with 
hermeneutical theory know, even when a researcher refuses to make 
assertions about the present, his/her research inevitably does so. The 
refusal itself can be a statement about how one views the present. 

The four liturgicons analyzed here are: 

— the so-called “Mamonych” Sluzhebnyk of 1617, the first 
printed Slav Uniate 5 liturgicon, edited by none other than 
Josaphat Kuntsevych, 6 Lev Krevza, and Joseph Veniamin 
Rutskyi, and published in Vilnius at the press of Leon 
Mamonych (hence its name). 7 

— a 1632 Orthodox liturgicon, the visually stunning Sluzheb- 
nyk i Trebnyk Arkhiereiskyi , copied for loan Boiarsky of 
Lviv, 8 but then immediately transferred to the possession of 
Metropolitan Peter Mohyla (Moghila). 9 


5 The term “Uniate” is used throughout this paper without any pejorative connota¬ 
tion. It is simply the most serviceable term to describe seventeenth-century realities 
as the term “Greco-Catholic” does not gain currency until the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and “Byzantine Catholic” is an even later designation. In fact, one could argue 
that in spite of its eventual negative overtones, initially at least, the term “Uniate” 
seems to suggest a particular connection to Orthodoxy as the term “Catholic” in the 
confessional sense is not applied to the adherents of the “Unia.” 

6 Kuntsevych is a “lightning rod” in Orthodox-Catholic relations. Unfortunately we 
still await a serious, non-confessional study of the man and his work. His reliance on 
civil authorities to take control of churches within his territory, and the attendant 
violence, is usually cited as the main reason for rejecting his sanctity. Defenders of 
Kuntsevych, however, argue that it is unreasonable to evaluate seventeenth-centu¬ 
ry church-state relations by twenty-first-century standards (by that measure many 
saints would have to be removed from everyone’s menology), and that in any case 
other virtues and the great number of miracles attributed to him relativize this issue. 

7 Kirara Cjiy>Ke6HHKi>, B HeibKe Eji^eHbix Tpe enKnoB'b jrvprie c'bBep'biuaioTbCA. B 
,H,pyKapHH JleioHa MaMOHHna. Poxy 1617. Note that in order to facilitate printing, all 
of the Church Slavonic titles reproduced in the present article appear without the 
tittles and other diacritical marks. 

8 Boiarsky had prepared the manuscript for his own episcopal consecration, which 
never took place. 

9 OiyjKedHHK'b h TpedHHK'b apx‘iepeHCKH, HoBOHcnpaBJieH’ MHorptiiiHbiM Ito Eoackh. 
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— the famed 1639 Liturgiarion of Mohyla himself, which, 
unlike the Boiarsky manuscript, was an imprint. 10 And finally, 

— the notorious missale-plenum sluzhehnyk of the Uniate 
metropolitan Cyprian Zhokhovsky. 11 This sluzhehnyk , 
published in 1692, became a model for almost all Ruthenian 
Uniate liturgicons until 1930; 12 and its ethos survives to the 
very present. (More on this below.) 

Before noting salient aspects of each tome and suggesting lessons for 
today, a brief note is in order about several similarities between the 
seventeenth-century Kievan Metropolia and the Churches of that 
heritage today. 13 This should help us understand why I juxtapose 
these two periods. 

JItTa 1632. For an introduction to the sluzhehnyk see Boaoahmhp AAeiccaHApOBHH, 
Irop MmjbKO, “ApxiepencbKHH Cjiy>Ke6HHK i Tpe6HHK iBaHa EoapcbKoro: HoBa 
iHTepnpeTauifl ymKaJibHoro pyicoiiHCHoro KOfleiccy 1632 poxy” [The hierarchical 
liturgicon and euchology of Ivan Boyarsky: a new interpretation of a unique manu¬ 
script codex of 1632], IlaM’jiTKH YKpa'iHH 1993, N Q 1-6, pp. 76-95. 

10 Leiturgiarion: The Service-Book ofthe Divine Liturgy ofSaint John Chrysostom, Saint 
Basil the Great, and the Presanctified Gifts, and the Daily Services . Reprint from Kiev: 
Monastery of the Caves, 1639 (Fairfax, Lviv, New York: Eastern Christian Publica¬ 
tions and Stauropegion, 1996). An analysis of the Leiturgiarion by the author of the 
present article can be found on pages A1 to A22 of the latter publication. 

11 AsiroupyiKov—C h ecrb Cjiy^Ke6HUK'b, CbaepataiitB B’ce6t no HHHy Ctbia Bocto- 
hhma 11,pkbh JIinypriH, race bb Obixb G0 u,t> Haiimxi, IcoaHHa 3jiaToycTaro, Bacnjina 
Bejimtaro n Tpuropia flBoecjioBa Ilanbi PnMCKaro, Ct> bcLmh cny>K6aMH, Heflen’HbiMH 
h ripa3u,HHHHbiMH (B’ Bhjihh: llepBoe TvnOM H3jtcwecA bt> ooSHTeJin Ctma, 
^KHBOHanaji’HbiA Tpun Mimy Ctoto Bacnjim Be: b JItTO co Po^KecTBa XBa 1692). 

12 The last liturgicon to follow this format was MIKPON AETTOTPriKON cnp-fenb 
Majibin CJiy>K€BHHKT> (Bo JlBOBt: cpomrb JIbBOBCKbiA Apxienapxin, 1930). Grant¬ 
ed, this 1930 sluzhehnyk was far smaller than the Zhokhovsky liturgicon, containing 
only the Chrysostom formulary and a less extensive selection of readings, but the principle 
was the same: the priest could serve the Liturgy without anyone else in attendance. Inci¬ 
dentally, until recendy a 1904 Lviv edition of the missale-plenum type sluzhehnyk could 
be found on the altars of many American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox churches. 

13 For an overview of this period see the following works: Robert O. Crummey, “East¬ 
ern Orthodoxy in Russia and Ukraine in the age of the Counter-Reformation” in 
Michael Angold, ed., The Cambridge History of Christianity, Vol. 5— Eastern Christi¬ 
anity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 302-24; Timothy Snyder, The 
Reconstruction of Nations: Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Belarus, 1569-1999 (New 
Haven & London: Yale University Press, 2003); and Andrew Wilson, The Ukrain¬ 
ians: Unexpected Nation (New Haven &: London: Yale University Press, 2002). 
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The Churches of Ukraine and Belarus in the seventeenth 
century, much like their contemporary heirs during the last seventy 
years, experienced a daunting volatility. In some instances, the 
volatility generated gains, enabling the Church of the seventeenth 
century—just like the present-day Orthodox and especially the 
Greco-Catholics in the former USSR—to break new ground and 
transcend stultifying patterns of thought and action, even creating 
new institutions. Thus, these two periods witness a renewal of 
theological scholarship; a fluidity, or permeability, of confessional 
allegiance; and an interest in sources. At the secular level, the two 
periods also undergo major political disruption. All of this, both 
then and now, naturally had—and has—liturgical consequences. 
As is frequently noted, the liturgical life of a Church is symptomatic 
of her overall vitality: dying Churches practice moribund worship, 
thriving Churches—vital worship. And Churches, of course, are 
always at the mercy—to a greater or lesser extent—of broader social 
and political events. 14 

The Mamonych Sluzhebnyk of 1617 

Our first text, the Mamonych Sluzhebnyk of 1617, displays the 
fruits of a spiritual and theological renaissance guided by proactive 
Church leaders fully immersed in their indigenous tradition and 
conscious of their obligation to take initiative. 15 Twenty-one years 
after the Union of Brest, Kuntsevych, Krevza, and Rutskyi produce 
a model sluzhebnyk without seeking or awaiting external financial 
or moral support. With the inclusion of an original “Instruction 
for Priests” (.Nauka iereom) 16 the sluzhebnyk responds to the need 

14 For an analysis of several examples of such interaction between the social and the 
liturgical, see Thomas Pott, La Reforme liturgique byzantine: Etude duphenomene de 
[evolution non-spontanee de la liturgie byzantine (Roma: CLV-Edizioni Liturgiche, 
2000), now available in English: Thomas Pott, Byzantine Liturgical Reform: A Study 
of Liturgical Change in the Byzantine Tradition , Orthodox Liturgy Series 2, trans. 
Paul MeyendorfF(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2010). 

15 On this phenomenon, see Borys A. Gudziak, Crisis and Reform: The Kyivan Met¬ 
ropolitanate , the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and the Genesis of the Union of Brest 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute, 1998). 

16 The first sixth of the Mamonych liturgicon is unnumbered. The “Instruction” com- 
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for the education of clergy in the areas of ascetic preparation for 
worship, due reverence for the Gifts, and attentive recitation of 
liturgical texts. Naturally, the Nauka also includes material of a now 
outmoded scholastic tone. 17 But in a period plagued by ignorance 
and superstition, the desire to frame exhortations in the form of 
apodictic sententiae is quite understandable. 

As regards the actual liturgical material, we find a Uniate 
sluzhebnyk in which there is no commemoration of the pope (this 
would have been done by the Metropolitan alone); 18 no filioque —it 
will not appear in any Slav Uniate text for another fifty years; 19 and 
the inclusion of the clergy’s parts for Vespers and Matins 20 —not as 
a historical relic, but as a reflection of actual practice. Indeed, the 
most significant aspect of the Mamonych Sluzhebnyk is the fact that 
it reflects a living reality, at least the living reality of its compilers. 

We know from the biography of Kuntsevych, for example, that 
he publicly celebrated Vespers and Matins with his flock, 21 and 
that he had such a profound sense of the traditional notion that 
the entire Body offers worship, that whenever he did not preside at 
services, he nonetheless sang with the schola (in Slavonic, krilos)} 1 
We shall see what becomes of this approach among Uniates within 

prises fifty-two pages of this unnumbered section. 

17 On this topic see my article IleTpo Tajia^a, “JliTypriHHe rnrraHHa i po3bhtok 
6orocjiyadHb HanepeflO^Hi EepecTeHCbKo'f yHii aac flo KiHU,H XVII CTOJiirra” [The 
liturgical question and the development of services from the eve of the Union of 
Brest to the end of the seventeenth century] in B. fyfl 3 flK, pea., Eepecmeucbxa Yniji 
ma euympituHe xcumms IJepKeu e XVII cmoAimmi [The Union of Brest and the in¬ 
ternal life of the church in the seventeenth century] (JIbBiB: iHCTHTyT IcTopi'i IfepKBH 
JIbBiBCbKoi EorocjioBCbKoi AKafleMii, 1997), 10. 

18 On this question see Laurence Daniel Huculak, The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrys¬ 
ostom in the Kievan Metropolitan Province During the Period of Union with Rome 
(1596-1839), Analecta OSBM, Series II, Section I, Vol. 47 (Rome: PR Basiliani, 
1990), 184-87. 

19 The first liturgical book to include the filioque was the Chasoslov of Gabriel Kolenda 
of 1670. See Huculak, The Divine Liturgy, 296. 

20 KHHra Cjiy>Ke6HHK'b, 1617, pp. 432-62. 

21 Later, Greco-Catholic clergy will adopt the Latin practice of private recitation of the 
chasoslov , which becomes a Slavonic breviary. 

22 Sophia Senyk, “The Sources of the Spirituality of St Josaphat Kuncevyc,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 51 (1985): 430. 
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seventy years of Josaphat s death, but at this point note that this 
“quintessential Uniate” believed it possible to be in communion 
with Rome without diminishing Orthodox practice—or even more 
importantly—the Orthodox liturgical ethos. 

Fifty years after Vatican II proclaimed the equality of Rites, 23 
Eastern Catholic leaders and faithful can still be found who contest 
the truism that Catholic unity does not require liturgical and spiritual 
uniformity. Especially in western countries, the eastern liturgical 
orientation exemplified by Kuntsevych is still sometimes derided as 
romantic, impractical, and in any case, not really Catholic. 24 

This leads us to another lesson for today: the need to break 
the strangle hold of mythology. It would seem that were Josaphat 
Kuntsevych alive today, it might be Eastern Catholics themselves 
who would reject him. As Sophia Senyk has demonstrated, 
excepting his allegiance to the pope, Josaphat was a traditional, 
rigorously Eastern, monk. 25 

Of course, no community escapes myth-making. Societies cannot 
exist without doing so. Roland Barthes has noted how a groups 
myth-making is an attempt to reduce and resolve a) its disparate 
political, social, cultural, and economic realities into a unity; b) the 
worlds chaos into order; c) fragmented existence into an essence; 
and d) diverse historico-political contradictions into a harmonized 
unity. In doing so the group is aided in controlling and negotiating 
those differences and contradictions. 26 

In the case of Josaphat, by the nineteenth century, when he was 
canonized, the “contradiction” that had to be firmly controlled was 
that of diversity in unity—the possibility of reconciling Orthodox 
practice with Roman communion. Thus we get the image of 

23 Orientalium ecclesiarum , par. 3. 

24 It is rare for such opinions to appear in print, and so there are few works per se that 
can be cited. But anyone active in Eastern Catholic circles will confirm this observa¬ 
tion. And incidentally, if throughout this article I tend to adduce more examples of 
Greco-Catholic misguidedness than Orthodox, this is in part because it is only ap¬ 
propriate to begin with ones own faults. 

25 Senyk, "Sources of the Spirituality,” 425-36. 

26 Roland Barthes, Mythologies (Frogmore, England: Paladin, 1973), 109-59. 
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Josaphat “the Dominican” or “Carmelite,” or even “Jesuit.” And 
among the proofs of how solid this mythology has remained is the 
fact that in spite of the Mamonych liturgicons pedigree, and the fact 
that throughout the seventeenth century Uniate bishops themselves 
repeatedly insisted that it be the model for any subsequent Uniate 
liturgicons, 27 the Mamonych sluzhebnyk has never been the subject 
of so much as a small volume of studies by devotees of the saint, 
much less the object of a facsimile edition. 

Returning to material dimensions of the Mamonych liturgicon, 
we note another lesson for today, namely, that publications of 
unquestionable Catholic and Ruthenian provenance contain 
additional resources—if such be needed—for the correction of 
textual errors that have corrupted, for example, the Chrysostom 
and Basil formularies. One such corruption is the text. My lost’myra, 
zhertvu khvalenia (“A mercy of peace, a sacrifice of praise”). The first 
half of the phrase is not only a mistake; it also demands exceedingly 
fanciful and contrived explanations to mean anything. Mamonych 
1617 still has the original, and correct, My lost’, myr, zhertva 
khvalenia , 28 that is, the first three nouns in the nominative serving 
in apposition to the noun voznoshenie (oblation, anaphora) in the 
preceding diaconal exhortation. 29 Greco-Catholic authorities, 
apprised of this, should desire afortiori to introduce the correction. 30 

Another significant detail is that the Mamonych liturgicon still 
preserves the rubric for the lector to announce the tone and text of 
the prokeimenon so that the singers (originally the congregation) 
might repeat this responsorial. 31 As Ukrainian and Byzantine- 

27 See MnxaHJio BaBprnc, “J^o icTopi’i OiyxceOHHKa b Yxp. KaTOJi. IfepKBi b 2-m iioji. 
17-ro ct” [Toward a history of the sluzhebnyk in the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
the second half of the seventeenth century] in Analecta OSBM , Section II, Vol. 10 
(16), Fasc. 1-4 (Rome: Sumptibus PP. Basilianorum, 1979), 113. 

28 Kmira Cjiyxte6HHK'b, 1617, p. 71. 

29 The text of the exhortation is “Let us stand well, let us stand with fear; let us be atten¬ 
tive, to offer in peace the holy oblation [anaphora]7 

30 The new liturgicon of the Byzantine Catholic Metropolia of Pittsburgh contains the 
corrected form. The Divine Liturgy of Our Holy Father John Chrysostom (Pittsburgh: 
Byzantine Seminary Press, 2006), 71. 

31 Kuuza CAyMe6uum , 1617, p. 25. 
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Ruthenian Catholics know, this practice is rarely part of their usage. 
More to the point, the practice is frequently derided as a “Muscovite 
innovation”—only because the Russians (though, incidentally, the 
Ukrainian Orthodox as well) retain the practice. At a time when 
Churches are encouraging congregational singing—which should 
first and foremost extend to scriptural responsorials—this is among 
the practices that should be resurrected from the realm of alleged 
“foreign innovations ” 

This leads to another lesson for today: the need to train Eastern 
Catholic clergy and lay leaders in the ability to overcome the 
instinctual aversion for any Byzantine liturgical practice that they 
are not personally familiar with. (Of course, Orthodox clergy are 
not immune to such behaviors.) Until recently it was even common 
among certain Ukrainian Catholics, for example, to claim that 
their Church has preserved a more authentic Byzantine liturgical 
tradition than most other Churches of this Rite. 32 While this is 
true for a handful of individual rubrics, texts, or usages, present- 
day Ukrainian Catholic (and Ruthenian) practice departs from a 
myriad of standard Byzantine usages, which at one time were found 
in their own liturgical monuments. 33 And, incidentally, while the 
point is not to foster liturgical immobility or a return to every and 
any practice found in the indigenous books of these Churches, it is, 
nonetheless, important to disprove the claim that “we have retained 
an authentic usage, which another Church has altered.” The 
proponents of change should find another argument. Unfortunately, 
however, people sometimes prefer to be able to claim that they are 
the bearers of authenticity, rather than admit that it is they who 
have altered the received tradition. (Again, Eastern Catholics do 
not have a monopoly on that form of deception. 34 ) 

32 On this tendency see Peter Galadza, The Theology and Liturgical Work of Andrei 
Sheptytsky (1865-1944), Orientalia Christiana Analecta 272 (Rome: Pontificio Isti- 
tuto Orientale, 2004), 292. 

33 The official Greco-Catholic publications, issued by the Vatican between 1940 and 
1972 (the Recensio ruthena) are much better in this respect, but in practice many 
elements of these books are ignored. 

34 In the nineteenth century the Orthodox scholar Khoinats’kii was among those who 
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The Boiarsky Sluzhebnyk i Trebnyk Arkhiereiskyi of 1632 

This brings us to our next liturgicon, the Boiarsky Sluzhebnyk i 
Trebnyk Arkhiereiskyi of 1632. To the credit of two Ukrainian 
Catholic hierarchs 35 this outstanding tome will soon be issued in a 
facsimile edition, a task all the more important as it is a manuscript— 
rather than an imprint like the other liturgicons discussed here—and 
thus in greater need of preservation and circulation. I will be saying 
more about the Boiarsky Arkhieraticon elsewhere, 36 and so will limit 
myself to mentioning only two aspects of the book as these relate to 
our contemporary situation. 

The first pertains to the commemoration of the monarch. An 
inattentive researcher may be perplexed by the fact that for some 
commemorations the monarch is the koroP 7 (that is, the Polish 
king) while in others, the tsar 38 (that is, the Muscovite sovereign). 
Upon closer scrutiny, however, one realizes that korol is used in all 
of the commemorations heard by the assembly, while tsar is used for 
all of the silent commemorations of the monarch. To understand 
this curiosity one must recall that the Boiarsky manuscript 
was copied at a time when the Orthodox were being severely 
discriminated against in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth— 
more so than in previous periods. Thus, the Orthodox tsar was 
perceived as a protector. Being a foreign monarch located outside 
the Commonwealth, however, he could not be commemorated 
publicly, that is, aloud. 

The important lesson for us is not political, but rather pastoral' 
liturgical. Liturgical realities today are increasingly divided 


failed to understand that certain Uniate usages were, in fact, historically more au¬ 
thentic. A. O. XoHHaijKHH, 3anaAHOpyccKaa IfepKOBHaH YhIsi bt> ea 6orocjry2ceHin 
h o6pjmax [The Southern Rus’ ecclesiastical Unia in her divine services and rites] 
(KieBT>: H3Aame KieBonenepCKOH JIaBpbi, 1871). 

35 Lubomyr Husar and Hlib Lonchyna have undertaken this task with due profession¬ 
alism. The luxurious tome should be available soon. 

36 The aforementioned facsimile edition will include an accompanying volume of ana¬ 
lytical articles, including the present author s. 

37 CjiyjKe6HHKT> h Tpe6HHKT> apx'iepeHCKH, 1632, pp. 60,191. 

38 Ibid., 158.187. 
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between the official and the unofficial, or the communal and the 
idiosyncratic. It is, I realize, a stretch to go from the example of 
divergent civil commemorations in the seventeenth century to 
the question of privately issued liturgical booklets today, but the 
underlying principle certainly allows for such a comparison. The 
comparison is that for public, official, consumption there can be 
one reality (usually a nice set of books endorsed by a hierarchy— 
and gathering dust) while for actual use in parishes there is the 
pamphlet—vetted and endorsed by no one except the local priest 
or his cantor. In addition to a host of rubrical, structural, and 
theological errors that abound in such samizdat pamphlets, we also 
encounter an array of horrific typographical mistakes. Thus, Christ 
is present with His disciples at the wedding in “Canada of Galilee”; 
Psalm 2 reads: “You are my son, today I have forgotten you”; and, of 
course, there is the common reference to Christ as the fountain of 
“immorality ” (These are mistakes that I have seen personally in just 
the last few years.) 

Of course, congregational participation in worship requires 
the use of pamphlets and booklets. 39 (This author himself has 
printed more of them than he cares to recall.) But as the liturgical 
publications of any consequence seem not to be those vetted and 
published by synods, but those run off at the local Kinko’s, the 
only way to guarantee a supply of reliable booklets for popular 
use is to have a competent authority oversee their creation and 
distribution. 40 And to ensure that these pamphlets do not suffer the 
same fate as the official service books, one would have to include at 
least two orders of service for each celebration: i) an optimal ordo 
for those occasions when sufficient numbers of singers, clergy—and 

39 Of course, the goal is not to have worshippers burying their heads in booklets (wor¬ 
ship is not a text), but to enable those who require it to consult such aids—or use 
them where congregational singing is practiced. 

40 The Orthodox Church in America began issuing such pamphlets, or rather, booklets, 
in the 1970s. See, for example, David Anderson and John Erickson, eds., The Services 
of Christmas: The Nativity of Our LordJesus Christ (Syosset, New York: Department 
of Religious Education, Orthodox Church in America, 1981). Almost twenty other 
such booklets have appeared in the same series. 
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time—are available, and ii) an abbreviated and simplified ordo for 
(most) other occasions. As almost everyone abbreviates Byzantine- 
Rite services anyway, the advantage of providing the simplified ordo 
is that the abbreviations will display a liturgical and theological 
coherence, rather than the whims of the local clergy. 

All of this serves to highlight another pastoral and ecclesial 
oddity, that of synods publishing fulsome liturgical books, but 
then marginalizing those who actually use them. 41 It creates what 
might be called a dictatorship of liturgical relativism; all the more 
frustrating as authorities themselves apparently foster it. 

The second lesson from the Boiarsky Arkhieraticon is the 
simultaneous significance and insignificance of Slavonic sources. 
The Chrysostom formulary of the Boiarsky manuscript includes 
the dominical command, “Do this in memory of me” after the 
verba Christif 1 For several decades scholars have debated whether 
the command was originally part of the Chrysostom anaphora. It is 
absent from the earliest Byzantine liturgical codex, Barberini 336, 43 
not to mention the textus receptus . However, until recently many 
scholars presumed that originally it must have formed part of that 
anaphora, especially as the anamnesis , “Calling to mind, therefore, 

41 The following are several examples of this phenomenon: Presently, the official litur- 
gicon of the Ukrainian Catholic Church published by its Synod is The Sacred and 
Divine Liturgy of Our Holy Father John Chrysostom (Philadelphia, PA: Synod of the 
Hierarchy of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, 1988). In keeping with th cDiataxis of 
Philotheos Kokkinos, it mandates that the holy (“royal”) doors remain closed until 
the Third Antiphon (p. 51), and then be closed again after the Gospel (p. 63) and 
opened again for the cherubicon etc. (p. 79). The priest is also mandated to commu¬ 
nicate the faithful from only two particles of the ahnets’ (the “lamb,” or central part 
of the large communion bread) (p. 129). In 1988, the same Synod also published an 
archieraticon (Pontifical). The latter is replete with similar rubrics. However, woe to 
the pastor or cantor who would insist on following these ojficial prescriptions! And 
my point is not to argue for the maintenance of all these rubrics (I personally believe 
that opening and closing the holy doors at the Eucharist reflects a misguided litur¬ 
gical theology), but simply to draw attention to the dysfunctionality of publishing 
books which a Synod itself will ignore while even marginalizing clergy who simply 
do what the Synods own publications mandate. 

42 Cjiy^Ke6HHKT> u TpebHHicb apxiepeHCKn, 1632, p. 106. 

43 Stefano Parenti & Elena Velkovska, eds., VEucololgio Barberini Gr. 336, 2nd ed., Bib- 
lioteca “Ephemerides Liturgiae Subsidia” 80 (Rome: Edizione Liturgiche, 2000), 78. 
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the Saviors command,” seems to presume an antecedent singular , 
rather than the plural commands, “take, eat” and “drink of it.” The 
latest verdict, however, is that the phrase was not part of the text. 44 

However, none of the scholars researching the question refers to 
the Boiarsky liturgicon —or any other Slavonic monument. At first 
glance, this may seem odd. Is it not possible that this Slavonic source 
has preserved a reading that disappeared from Greek usage? While 
this occasionally does happen—and indicates the importance of 
knowing the Slavic “hinterland”—it is not what has happened in 
this case. Here we find instead an instance of Latin influence. Other 
sections of the book indicate such influence. 45 Thus, the lesson for 
us is that while the Byzantine liturgical historian cannot remain 
ignorant of developments among the Slavs—as well as among 
the Arabs, Romanians, and Albanians, for example—all of these 
peripheral sources are to be weighed properly. Most importantly, 
they must always be studied with reference to the Greek. Only 
once that has been done should the liturgical historian venture 
hypotheses about Slavic “creativity,” which, incidentally, is quite 
rare. 

Of course, one could attempt to draw another lesson, that is, the 
importance of turning to other traditions (i.e., the Latin) to fill real 
or perceived liturgical needs. Our next liturgicon> will, in fact, provide 
us with examples of this phenomenon. But as Taft s exhaustive study 
of Chrysostom’s anamnesis demonstrates, adding the phrase “Do 
this in memory of me” does not fill such a need. This is because the 
“Savior s command” apparently is the three imperatives, “take, eat” 
and “drink,” understood collectively. Introducing the “correction” 
then, would actually corrupt the original sense of the anaphora. 


44 The entire debate is ably summarized and evaluated in Robert Taft, “‘This Saving 
Command’ of the Chrysostom Anamnesis and the ‘Missing Command to Repeat’” 
in Studi suirOriente Cristiano 6 (2000): 129-49. 

45 CjiyaceOHHicb h tpc6hhkt> apxi'epencKH, 1632, pp. 220-31, for example, contains a 
rite for the de-frocking of a priest that is essentially a translation of a Latin text. 
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The Mohyla Leiturgiarion of 1639 

Let us now turn to another Orthodox liturgicon , the Mohyla 
Leiturgiarion of 1639. Among the lessons that this liturgical 
monument, and the Mohyla phenomenon as a whole offer is the 
centrality of education and the willingness to recruit the best and 
brightest for ecclesial endeavors, including liturgical publishing. 
The Mohyla editions, for all their secondary Latinisms, were able to 
effect a vital ecclesial revival because, inter alia , they were part of a 
broader program of education. 46 

To begin with, the Leiturgiarion displays expertise and knowledge 
indicative of the ability to move beyond mere repetition (more 
on this below). Second, as just noted, the ability of the Mohyla 
editions to facilitate ecclesial renewal was the result of their not 
being published in a vacuum. It is possible for Church authorities to 
issue superb editions of liturgical books, which nonetheless remain 
a dead letter. Books only achieve their end when there are sufficient 
numbers of competent and holy ministers to use them. Liturgy— 
need I say it—is an ecclesial reality. 

Thus the educational revival symbolized by Mohylas dynamic 
Collegium also served to enliven worship by combating superstition, 
laxity, and illiteracy. For us, this raises the question of the inability of 
the Eastern Catholic Churches in North America to create a single, 
strong theologate at a prominent Catholic university to replicate 
the kind of success achieved by Mohyla. It also raises the question 
of the inability of Orthodox here to create a university. 

Turning to another lesson: as hinted above, Mohyla was able 
to go beyond repetition. He composes twenty-five new sets of 
petitions for various intentions, which amount to a striking 122 
pages of generally new material. 47 Thus we find edifying litanies for 

46 For an overview of the Mohyla phenomenon see Xpomica 2000: YKpamcbKHH 
KyjibTypojioriHHHH AjibMaHax, PiK 13, BtmycK 60 (Khib: Ooh^ CnpHHHHJi Po3bhtky 
MncTeuTB, 2004). The entire volume is devoted to Mohylas legacy. On his liturgical 
work see Paul Meyendorff, “The Liturgical Reforms of Peter Moghila: A New Look,” 
SFTQ(m5): 101-14. 

47 Leiturgiarion 1639. After 719 pages of standard material, and an intervening section 
of eight pages regarding the preparation of the ahnets (“lamb”) on Holy Thursday, 
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4 an increase of love, and uprooting of hatred and all enmity,” 48 for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit “when sending out the brethren 
to preach the Gospel,” 49 for the “suppression of heresy and 
schism,” 50 etc. While inspired in part by Latin votive offices, these 
petitions remain and/or can become an organic and much needed 
complement to existing formulae. 

Mohyla also composed entirely new offices, canons, and orations. 
The lesson for us would seem to be the need to heed the promptings 
of the Spirit and organically incorporate into official liturgicons 
similar new compositions related to present-day concerns. 

The Liturgicon of Cyprian Zhokhovsky of 1692 

Turning to our final monument, the 1692 liturgicon of Metropol¬ 
itan Cyprian Zhokhovsky, four lessons immediately come to mind. 
To appreciate these, however, a short description of the Zhokhovsky 
liturgicon is in order. 

Unlike all previous printed Slavic liturgicons , this sluzhebnyk 
contained everything needed for a priest to serve the Divine 
Liturgy by himself Thus, it included epistle and gospel readings, 
not to mention liturgical propers. Of course, Zhokhovsky had the 
precedent of the Greek Uniate liturgicon published in Italy with 
the sponsorship of Cardinal Nerli in 1681. 51 But this only further 
indicates its Latin inspiration. In fact, the Italo-Greek Uniates at 
this time were even more Latinized than their Slavic counterparts. 
Zhokhovsky also had at least two Slavonic manuscript precedents 


the pagination begins anew from 1 up to 122. In the facsimile edition, sequential 
numbering is used in the Table of Contents. The pages there for this section are 745- 
866. Incidentally, certain scholars tend to confine Mohylas liturgical work almost 
exclusively to that of “correcting textual errors and flawed usage.” Representative of 
this trend is Robert O. Crummey, “Eastern Orthodoxy in Russia and Ukraine in the 
Age of the Counter-Reformation,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity —vol. 5, 
Eastern Christianity , ed. Michael Angold (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006), 303. The creation of new offices belies this interpretation. 

48 Ibid., 834-39. 

49 Ibid., 756-59. 

50 Ibid., 775-79. 

51 See Huculak, The Divine Liturgy , 92. 
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for his missale plenum? 1 And this, incidentally serves to reinforce 
the point that today’s “booklet” becomes tomorrows textus receptus. 

To round out this description, Zhokhovsky was not only 
responding to a desire to imitate Latin practice by facilitating 
private Liturgies; just as significantly, he was providing a tool for 
hieromonks embarrassed by their poor knowledge of Slavonic to 
serve the Liturgy in their cells—without anyone present to hear 
their mistakes. Who were these semi-literate clerics, or rather semi- 
Slavonic-literate clerics? First and foremost they were affluent 
Poles who had joined the Basilians in order —inter alia —to enjoy 
monastic benefices. 53 

Finally, the Zhokhovsky edition of 1692 omitted the offices of 
Vespers and Matins, and as mentioned above, became the model 
for almost every Slavic Uniate liturgicon until 1930 (though most 
subsequent liturgicons of this type did include Vespers and Matins). 54 

Between the publication of Mamonych 1617 and Zhokhovsky 
1692 a revolution has occurred—or rather a catastrophe: during 
these seventy-five years one moves from liturgy as an event of the 
Body of Christ, with the bishop usually leading a community in 
prayer—whether at the altar or in the choir—to liturgy increasingly 
as a private or semi-private ritual transaction, performed for the 
sake of private devotion at best, and monetary gain at worst. 

I noted earlier that even though no one today publishes such 
missalia plena y the ethos surrounding their use endures. Clerics 
serving weekday liturgies as essentially secluded affairs (even when 
people are present) become so habituated to this private dynamic 
that they carry it over into their Sunday and festal celebrations. 
Clergy fail to “inhabit the words” that they are pronouncing; 
and their very “body language” and intonation betray a desire to 

52 BaBpHK, “J3,o icTopii CjiyacedHHKa b Yicp. KaTOJi. IfepicBi b 2-in noji. 17-ro ct.,” 103— 
142. 

53 See John-Paul Himka, “The Conflict between the Secular and the Religious Clergy 
in Eighteenth-Century Western Ukraine,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 15 (1991): 
35-47. 

54 Note that three years later, when the Basilians of Suprasl re-issue the Zhokhovsky 
liturgicon , they re-insert the clergy’s ordinary for Vespers and Matins. 
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be somewhere else. This stance and attitude are reinforced when 
the private or semi-private celebrations have been occasioned by an 
intentio dantis . 55 

One can imagine how deleterious all of this is for the liturgical 
life of a cathedral, which according to Vatican II (echoing patristic 
practice) is supposed to be the very centre of an eparchys worship. 56 
Hierarchs frequently serving in secluded domestic chapels for most 
of the week can feel awkward with a pontifical rite radically different 
from their habitual practice. 5 Public solemn worship then risks 
becoming a matter of extrinsic “ceremonies” and heteronomous 
“rituals” performed for the sake of “added pomp ” 

Because Christian worship is ideally a contemplative act™ it 
hopefully reveals an interpersonal, embodied, presence—imbued 
with the kind of interiority bestowed by the Holy Spirit; the 
Spirit enables words to become flesh and movements to become 
hierophanies. All of this is impeded when interiority is disconnected 
from action and action becomes perfunctory. 

Thus among the lessons of Zhokhovsky s liturgicon is that liturgy 
cannot be understood apart from economics. The way in which 
celebrations relate to subsistence should be almost as crucial a 
subject of investigation as their relation to theology. Especially in 
the present era when North-American Churches increasingly adopt 
institutional-business models for their modus operandi , analyzing the 
influence of the ontology of capitalism on liturgical priorities and 
practice, for example, is not irrelevant. For decades, commentators 
have noted how in some communities the only liturgical services to 
survive are those for which clergy receive a stipend! 

55 Note how revelatory is the fact that in Galician Ukrainian, the common term for a 
liturgical stipend is intentsia. At the pre-reflective linguistic level, the priests “inten¬ 
tion” is a ten or twenty dollar (or hryvnia ) bill! 

56 Sacrosanctum concilium , par. 41. 

57 This is not to suggest that clergy should not be gathering with laity every day for wor¬ 
ship, but only that the practice of “daily Eucharist”—especially in a tradition like the 
Byzantine, whose formulary was not constructed for daily celebration—can some¬ 
times lead to the opposite of building up the Body of Christ. 

58 Without using exactly this term, Romano Guardini described what I have in mind in 
his “Letter to Msgr. J. Wagner,” Herder Correspondence (1964): 237-39. 
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The Zhokhovsky liturgicon also teaches us how liturgy cannot be 
understood apart from politics. Until the Cossack uprisings of the 
1640s and 50s, which targeted Uniates as well as Poles and Jews, 
Uniates were generally willing to retain most of their authentic 
Byzantine-Slav patrimony. This changes once that patrimony 
becomes identified with oppression. 59 

Every subsequent persecution of the Greco-Catholic Church 
has had similar results. This may be a natural human response. 
However, the obligation of hierarchs and scholars is to ensure 
that such identification not lead to reactions grounded entirely in 
secular “identity maintenance ” The response, instead, should be 
more consistent with historical truth—not to mention the Gospel! 
Slav Greco-Catholics in the West are only now emerging from 
almost a century of nationalist-driven liturgies, in which the epithet 
“Russian” was usually the easiest way to ensure the rejection of any 
liturgical change, even if mandated by the highest authorities of 
the Catholic Church herself. 60 Of course, fostering gospel-centered 
responses to their persecution would be facilitated by a willingness 
of Orthodox authorities to be more sensitive to the undeniable fact 
of such persecution. 61 

A final and overarching lesson for today emerges as one studies 
the seventy-five year period between Mamonych and Zhokhovsky: 
the importance of subsidiarity. This principle of Catholic thought 
stresses that a higher authority is to avoid doing what a lower 
authority can do. In the realm of Slav-Byzantine liturgy, this would 
require the local Church to take full responsibility for her liturgical 

59 On this phenomenon see Peter Galadza, “Liturgical Latinization and Kievan Ecu¬ 
menism: Losing the Koine of Koinonia" Logos: A Journal of Eastern Christian Studies 
35 (1994): 173-94. 

60 On this see Galadza, Theology and Liturgical Work of Sheptytsky , 292-95, 300,431. 

61 A positive example of this is the change introduced by Metropolitan Kallistos Ware 
into his classic, The Orthodox Church , concerning the forced liquidation of the 
Greco-Catholic Church in the USSR in 1946. The first edition (1963) suggested 
that the truth about the liquidation lay “about midway between” the version narrated 
by the Catholics and the Orthodox. Subsequent editions read: “[OJn the whole the 
truth seems to lie more with the Roman Catholic view.” 
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life. And this is not a matter of “rights” or “autonomy”; it is first and 
foremost a matter of initiative and responsibility. 

Several years ago, the Ukrainian Basilian scholar, Mykhailo 
Wawryk, posed the following question (which I paraphrase for 
the sake of clarity without changing anything of its substance): 
“How is it that the [seventeenth-century Ukrainian and Belarusan] 
Orthodox were able to create new printing presses in Yevyo [near 
Vilnius], Kutayin, Buynychi, Moghilev, Univ as well as the Kievan- 
Caves monastery—printing presses that supplemented those 
already founded in Lviv, Ostrih, Vilnius, Derman and Striatyn, and 
thus were able to publish scores and scores of liturgical books— 
while, on the other hand, the newly-united [Uniate] Church of 
Kiev during this same period managed to publish only five ?” 62 

Wawryk doesn’t answer his own question, but certainly among 
the elements of an answer would be the lack of subsidiarity. To put 
it most banally, when people know that they can defer to another 
authority, chances are they will. To overcome this, Eastern Catholics 
will have to invest in promising scholars and leaders who will take 
responsibility for their Churches’ growth. 

Conclusion 

Fortunately, unlike the end of the seventeenth century, by which 
time liturgical reason began to wane among the East Slavs, today 
one increasingly witnesses ecclesiastical developments amenable to 
liturgical health. The increasing rapprochement between Eastern 
Catholics and Orthodox facilitates constructive cross-fertilization. 
And it is not only the former who benefit from the overcoming of old 
polemics. Orthodox hoping to observe the benefits of congregational 
singing, the practice of “silent” prayers being read aloud, 63 and 

62 M. BaBpHK, “IJepKOBHi flpyicapHi h bhashhh b Yicp. KaTOJi. l^epKBi 17-ro ct.” [Ec- 
clesiatical presses and publications in the Ukrainian Catholic Church in the seven¬ 
teenth century], in Analecta OSBM , Section II, Vol. 9 (Rome: Sumptibus PR Basilia- 
norum, 1974), 112. 

63 Many of the formerly “silent prayers”—and not just the anaphora—are mandated to 
be sung aloud in The Divine Liturgy of Our Holy FatherJohn Chrysostom (Pittsburgh: 
Byzantine Seminary Press, 2006), 40-41, 57, 59, 60, 68, 83, 84, 94. Naturally, this 
does not include those silent prayers that were never meant to be prayed aloud, such 
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new liturgical compositions, 64 can turn to their Eastern Catholic 
brethren. And in spite of the absence of a unified Eastern Catholic 
theologate on the one hand, and an Orthodox university on the 
other, the consistent, if modest, intellectual revival occurring in both 
communities can only benefit liturgical renewal. Thus, the positive 
aspects of seventeenth-century Slavic ecclesial life rather than the 
negative ones seem, for the time being, to be in the ascendancy. The 
lessons of history can be learned. 


as the prayer, “No one is worthy,” recited during the cherubicon. 

64 Some of these can be seen in The Divine Liturgy: An Anthologyfor Worship (Ottawa: 
Sheptytsky Institute of Eastern Christian Studies, 2004), 1130-35. 
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Journeying Onwards: An Overview of 
the Liturgical Books in Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy 1 

Jack Turner 

The most distinctive feature of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, particularly 
when compared to the rest of the Orthodox Church, is the liturgy 
which it uses. Western-Rite Orthodox use modified versions of 
liturgies which were in use in the West prior to the liturgical revisions 
that took place after Vatican II or medieval liturgies based on the 
reconstructions made by their compilers. The primary focus of 
previous studies on Western-Rite Orthodoxy has been the eucharistic 

1 Abbreviations are as follows: 

AWRV = Antiochian Western Rite Vicariate 

BCP = Book of Common Prayer 

GRE - Divine Liturgy of St Gregory 

RO = Observations on the American "Book of Common Prayer 9 (Zamechaniya ob’ 
Amerikanskoi ‘Knige’ Obshchikh Molitv’), tr. Wilfred Barnes as Russian Obser¬ 
vations on the American Prayer Book (Milwaukee: Young Churchman Co., 1917). 

ROCOR = Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia 

RWRV = Russian Western Rite Vicariate 

SASB = Michael E. Trigg, John Dowling, and Karl Steinhoff, eds., Saint Andrews 
Service Book: The Administration of the Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremo¬ 
nies According to the Western Rite Usage of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian 
Archdiocese of North America , 2nd ed. (Englewood, NJ: Antiochian Orthodox 
Christian Archdiocese, 1996). 

SCPB = Michael Mansbridge-Wood, ed., The Shorter Saint Coleman Prayer Book 
(Hobart, Tasmania: St Petroc Monastery, 2003). 

SVTQj= St Vladmirs Theological Quarterly 

TOM = AWRV, The Orthodox Missal According to the Use of the Western Rite Vicari¬ 
ate of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America (Stanton: 
Saint Lukes Priory Press, 1995). 

TOR = AWRV, The Orthodox Ritual According to the Usage of the Western Rite Vicar¬ 
iate of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America (Stanton: 
Saint Luke’s Priory Press, 1993). 

TIK = Divine Liturgy of St Tikhon. 
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liturgies, specifically the text of the liturgies used in the AWRV and the 
RWRV, or some theological aspect of the text itself. 2 However, each 
liturgical text itself presents a slighdy different rendering of the liturgy, 
even when the liturgy is entitled the same. The textual variances among 
the individual liturgies frequently depend on their source and often 
there are notable variants even within the same Orthodox jurisdiction. 
Those undertaking study of the Western Rite Orthodox liturgies, 
particularly the eucharistic liturgies, will find themselves having to 
be very specific about the liturgy they are referencing and must free 
themselves from the comfortable initial assumption that because all 
the liturgies are Orthodox they must be the same. The variants can 
be subtle, but are frequently important to the overall experience of 
the liturgy in a parochial context. In 2011, these differences were put 
on display at the Canonical Orthodox Western Rites Conference, 
where different liturgies from different Orthodox jurisdictions were 
celebrated, amid discussion pertaining to the Western Rite. This 
conference, along with the greater availability and increasing diversity 
of Western Rite liturgical texts, make the need for consideration of the 
textual variants in the liturgy more important than ever. 

Liturgical Texts of the AWRV 

Historically, there are several different Western-Rite liturgical 
formularies that either have been proposed or have actually been 
put into practice. Of these liturgies and service books, Overbeck s 
Liturgia Missae Orthodoxo-Catholicae Occidentalis is the oldest. 
For the AWRV, the initial version of the liturgy was issued in 
1961, with several corrections subsequently distributed in 1963 via 
Orthodoxy , 3 while subsequently a new Missal for Use of Orthodox 
was published that same year. The latter edition is the only edition 

2 See Allyne L. Smith, “Review Essay: Saint Andrew Service Book: The Administration of 
the Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremonies According to the Western Rite Usage of 
the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America ,,” SVTQ4X (1997): 
249-68; Gregory Woolfenden, “Western Rite Orthodoxy: Some Reflections on a 
Liturgical Question,” SVTQ 45 (2001): 163-92; and Jack Turner, ‘“And We Beseech 
Thee to Send Down Thy Holy Spirit’: History, Liturgy, and Theology in the Epiclesis 
Text of the Divine Liturgy of St Gregory,” Studia Liturgica 39 (2009): 202-15 

3 Cf., “The Western Rite Vicariate: Liturgical Directives,” Orthodoxy 9 (1963): 282-83. 
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publically available, and only from a single source. 4 The Missalfor 
Use of the Orthodox included GRE, the ordinary of Prime, Vespers, 
and Compline for Sundays, and a very short treatise on the western 
liturgy. At present, there are two service books commonly available 
within the AWRV for use in the celebration of the various liturgies 
of the Western Rite: TOM and the SASB , with the latter having 
slightly greater availability and use. 5 There are other liturgical 
materials available related specifically to the eucharistic liturgy, all 
of which resemble the form in either of the two service books, and 
for that reason they will not be considered independently. 

Though these are the primary liturgical books for the Western 
Rite, there are additional texts that have been published periodically 
through the history of the AWRV. The first of these was a small 
volume entitled TOR. According to official notice at the front of 
the work, TOR was originally published in 1952 at the time when 
Turner was making the first approaches toward reception of the 
SSB into the Antiochian Archdiocese and was reissued in 1993, 
three years before TOM. The book serves an analogous function 
to the Rituale Romanum in that it contains services other than the 
eucharistic liturgy and the office, specifically orders for baptism, 
unction, marriage, penance, and funerals. Furthermore, while TOR 
is related to Rituale Romanum by similar function, it would appear 
that TOR is not the direct descendant of one of the many editions 
of Rituale Romanum. The 1993 edition is marked with “The English 
Ritual” at the tops of several pages, as well as several references to 
the English Missal. This would suggest that TOR was taken from 
one of several versions of The English Ritual\ though the phrasing 
does not seem to match any particular version known to this author. 

4 That is, from Youngstown State University Library. Unfortunately, the document is 
quite sadly falling apart at the seams. Other copies in better condition are probably 
available through private individuals, but these are not readily accessible. 

5 TOM is only published by the AWRV and only available through St Lukes Priory 
Press, whereas the SASB is published by the Antiochian Archdiocese. The SASB is 
available through a number of different retailers, but was also published to the inter¬ 
net (without the Psalter) in 1999 by St Michaels Church of Whittier, CA, and is still 
available through their website. 
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However, we should be cautious in definitively stating that The 
English Ritual was the original source of TOR . Older editions of 
TOR are not available for review and therefore it is difficult to 
ascertain if the present edition is the first to conform to the English 
usage or this was the case from its inception. The introduction states 
that the ritual has been edited for “flawed pneumatology, removal 
of references to persons venerated for careers outside of the Church, 
and doctrines or opinions alien to Orthodoxy” 6 The second 
clause suggests that The English Ritual is the edited document 
since it would have contained reference persons noted for secular 
accomplishments, although “church” here might be understood as 
Christianity generally (necessary for the above conclusion) or it 
might be understood more specifically as Orthodoxy. Aside from 
that, there is no way to determine from the above comment alone 
that the first edition or that the second edition is an entirely new 
work, thus resulting in the need to relieve suspicions about TORs 
origens. 7 That being said, there can be little doubt that the 1993 
version is taken from some version of The English RituaU either 
directly or through the 1962 edition and without much thought to 
editing the text, based on the evidence we have seen here. 

A much simpler matter is another small work entitled The English 
Office . Also published in 1993, this document directly states that 
it is a reprint of the offices from the 1928 American BCP , and a 
cursory reference reveals this to be absolutely correct. The English 
Office is distinguished from its counterpart in the SASB by not 

6 TOR , np. What precisely is meant by “doctrines and errors alien to Orthodoxy” is 
never precisely stated and much of the original source material appears to have been 
retained without significant modification. 

7 Although, given the nature of inclusions to Anglo-Catholic service books, one is left 
with a suspicious feeling even with regard to the supposed corrections. The case of 
leaving references to The English Missal and allowing The English Ritual to remain at 
the top of two pages cannot be excused except as absolute carelessness on the part of 
at least the editors of the most recent edition. In that regard, if something so simple 
(and, in fact so obvious) is left unchanged, it leaves one to wonder what else has not 
been corrected. In that regard, what would be necessary is a thorough comparison of 
TOM to its original English version, though this seems a fairly tall demand in that 
the English version is nowhere identifiable. 
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including the “Collect of the Saints” and it retains the collects that 
are omitted by th eSASB. There were also smaller tracts produced of 
TIK: “The Divine Liturgy: Western Rite” and “The Divine Liturgy 
of St Tikhon” which are similar to the liturgy as contained in the 
SASB. Michael Keiser also includes reproductions of TIK and GRE 
in Offering the Lamb? Several sections of TOR were also printed 
as pamphlets, likely for the use of the clergy and congregation 
during the celebration of some of the occasional liturgies. These 
include “Christian Initiation” which contains the elements from 
TOR related specifically to the initiatory sacraments and “Sick 
Call Ritual” with various liturgies, including visitation of the sick, 
blessing of a sick child, communion outside of mass (both “general” 
and “of the sick”), unction, the litany of the saints, commendation 
of a soul, and blessing of a woman in childbirth. Interestingly, the 
pamphlet omits the liturgy of extreme unction, baptism in case of 
emergency, and administration of viaticum, all of which are found 
in TOR. Some of the omissions seem reasonable (such as the litany), 
but the omission of extreme unction (more popularly known as 
“last rites”) and emergency baptism seems a little unusual, as the 
pamphlet is a small enough document to carry on ones person and 
thus have available in cases of urgent need. Among the ancillary 
materials for the liturgy, there is a hymnal specifically designed for 
Western Rite liturgy: The Saint Ambrose Hymnal. The Hymnal\ 
1940 , which was originally published by The Episcopal Church, is 
recommended in some literature of the AWRV for use by Western 
Rite parishes. 9 There is also a smaller musical arrangement of u Missa 
Pro Defunctis ” that was published by St Luke s Priory Press. 

In addition to the authorized service books, there are also books 
and manuals which, while unauthorized for use with the AWHV, 
are nevertheless promoted and used by adherents of the Western 
Rite movement. The primary source for these materials is a small 

8 Michael D. Keiser, Offering the Lamb: Reflections on the Western Rite Mass the Or¬ 
thodox Church (Bloomington, IN: Author House, 2006), 100-121 for TIK and 
122-41 for GRE. 

9 See especially AWRV, “Practical Tips for Moving to Western Orthodoxy” (Stanton: 
St Luke’s Priory Press, 2000), 4. 
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publishing venture in Denver, Colorado, by the name of Lancelot 
Andrewes Press. The press primarily describes itself as promoting 
the traditional liturgy of English Christianity, and there is a link to 
the Press’s website from St Mark s Church. The business of the press 
primarily consists of offering reprints of now out-of-print public 
domain liturgical resources, though they also have a small selection 
of devotional items, including an icon of “St” Charles. 10 Some of the 
books which are offered for sale by the press are of more immediate 
interest to the study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, among them a 
reprint of the Monastic Diurnal, an early-twentieth-century manual 
of the day offices from the Liturgy of the Hours based on the 
Benedictine and BCP uses. 11 Additionally, the Press offers a spiral- 
bound reprint of the eleventh edition of Henry Cairncross’ Ritual 
Notes . Among materials available from large-volume publishers 
which are of interest to Western-Rite Orthodox include Fortescue s 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described , in part because of its 
popularity with Anglo-Catholics, but also because of its exhaustive 
description of the Tridentine Rite, and Klaus Grambler s various 
books criticizing NOM. Additionally, Fortescue s other writings are 
sometimes cited by Western-Rite Orthodox to advocate for their 
adaptation of the Tridentine Rite over and against NOM . 

The eucharistic liturgy has, by far, received the most scholarly 
attention in previous studies of Western-Rite Orthodoxy. Both 
Smith and Woolfenden focus on the SASB in their respective 
studies, and it is consequently the measure by which the Western- 

10 That is, King Charles I, who was beheaded during the English Civil War and can¬ 
onized by the Church of England after the Restoration. The veneration of Charles 
among Anglo-Catholics in particular is well known, though obviously the cult of 
an Anglican monarch would be an anomaly within Orthodox Christianity. Consid¬ 
ering the goal of the publishing house is to promote greater knowledge of English 
Christianity rather than Orthodoxy specifically, there is insufficient reason to make a 
greater spectacle of the matter. 

11 The book for the liturgy of the hours is The Monastic Diurnal , a modification of the 
BCP to align the text with the day offices as prescribed in the Benedictine Rule; this is 
a reprint of an earlier document of the same name. The other text, that of the liturgy, 
is actually a modified version of the 1928 American BCP , aligning it with the present 
uses of the AWRY and entitling it, directly enough. The Book of Common Prayer. 
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Rite liturgies of the AWRV are critiqued. However, reference to 
the SASB as the standard liturgical document of the AWRV has 
not gone without disapproval. Benjamin Andersen has significant 
criticism for Woolfenden’s focus on the SASB rather than TOM , 
since the latter, he points out, is the authorized Western-Rite service 
book within the AWRV, while SASB is dismissed as a ‘simple parish 
prayerbook ” 12 TOM , published in 1996, does include a letter from 
Metropolitan Philip which states that TOM is the “only authorized 
service book for the Archdiocese.” 13 The SASB , published in the 
second edition one year following, has a similar letter authorizing 
it as a service book. 14 The matter is only further complicated by 
the fact that the annual Western-Rite Ordo mentions TOM as the 
approved edition of TIK, but also states that GRE is to be used from 
“The Missal for Use of Orthodox” or “an authorized version.” 15 
Thus, we are left with the situation wherein there are seemingly 
three authorized uses of GRE, one of which is unavailable and 
one of which would simultaneously contain an unauthorized 
version of TIK if the Ordo is read literally and Andersens claim is 
accepted. 

There are at least a few other reasons for considering the validity 
of both TOM and the SASB. In the first place, when TOM was 
published in 1995, it would have been the only authorized service 
book, as it had been published before the SASB (which was 
published a year later in 1996). In that regard, when TOM was 
published, it was the only authorized service book, but that in itself 
cannot be read to preclude the development of a later service book 
in addition to or superseding that volume. Secondly, while TOM has 
everything needed to celebrate the eucharist (lections, propers, mass 

12 Benjamin J. Andersen, “An Anglican Liturgy in the Orthodox Church: The Origins 
and Development of the Antiochian Orthodox Liturgy of Saint Tikhon” (MDiv 
Thesis: St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, 2005), 19. 

13 AWRV, TOM, 2. 

14 Trigg, et. al., SASB, 1. 

15 AWRV, Ordo , 2008 (Stanton: St Lukes Priory Press, 2007), ii, referenced here as an 
example; all other Ordos contain similar language, including those published im¬ 
mediately after the introduction of SASB. 
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texts, and the like), it lacks any forms for the celebration of the other 
sacraments. Therefore, it is to be assumed that there are some other 
liturgies or ritual forms for the celebration of the sacraments that 
are also “authorized” Again, reading “only” to mean the exclusion 
of all other books, as Andersen claims, would consequently exclude 
TOR as well. Furthermore, while the SASB does have a full text 
for the celebration of each of the sacraments, that could be the 
“authorization” that is referenced, though it seems unlikely that 
only non-eucharistic texts would be authorized by the metropolitan 
to the exclusion of the ordinary of the mass that is also included in 
the volume. In addition, the SASB contains no lectionary, meaning 
that a parish would be unable to function exclusively relying on one 
book or the other. Finally, the third edition of the SASB contains 
an imprimatur specifically referring to the services as “authorized”; 
it seems unlikely that the Archdiocese would have permitted the 
imprimatur repeated if it were in error. 

This latter point deserves explanation in that the edition of the 
SASB familiar to Andersen, Smith, and Woolfenden is not the 
third edition, but the second edition. The two editions do not vary 
from one another, to the point that even the pagination is identical 
between them. In light of the above, it would therefore seem that 
Andersens purpose is in fact simply to dismiss the arguments 
which Smith and Woolfenden make against the liturgies of the 
AWRV in their praise of the revised Gallican Rite, rather than to 
respond to their claims directly. Thus, the argument that the SASB 
is not authorized at all, or is at the very least not to be preferred 
to TOM , rings hollow when one considers that the former has 
been reissued whereas the latter still has not. However, to prevent 
similar methodological criticisms of the current work, this author 
will refer to TOM primarily, with reference to specific variants in 
the SASB . 

But what is the significant difference between the SASB and 
TOM y or any of the other publications of the AWRV related to 
TIK? According to Andersen, the SASB is a truncated version of 
the liturgy since 
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The Saint Andrew text omits all of the priests silent prayers 
(including the vitally important Offertory prayers), contains 
different and greatly simplified rubrics, inserts a threefold 
“Amen” following the invocation of the Holy Spirit (appar¬ 
ently in imitation of Byzantine usage, a feature not found 
in The Orthodox Missal text nor indeed any other Anglican 
predecessor to the Liturgy of Saint Tikhon), and even omits 
a whole prayer from the Canon (the Memento of the faith¬ 
ful departed). 16 

Some of Andersen s statements clearly need qualification, since one 
is unsure why the offertory prayers are “vitally important,” at least 
more so than any other part of the liturgy, or why the addition of the 
threefold amen to the canon is in any greater form of discontinuity 
than the inclusion of bells during the canon, something also not 
known in any authorized Anglican liturgy. It is also difficult to 
determine precisely what would constitute “greatly simplified 
rubrics,” since no examples are provided. Certainly, as will be noted, 
the rubrics are different in places, but this author is not certain that 
it constitutes a simplification as much as an objective difference. 

The basic differences between the texts are as follows. In the 
confiteor , TOM opens the indulgentiam in the interrogative form 
(“Wilt thou not turn again and quicken us, O God?”) whereas the 
SASB has the opening in a declarative form (“Turn us, again, O 
Lord, and quicken us”). The form used in TOM is the form used in 
The Anglican Missal: American Edition. The SASB places the ascent 
to and reverence of the altar and the introit between the invitation 
to prayer and the collect for purity. TOM preserves the direct link 
between the invitation and the collect, with the introit said or sung 
between the collect and the summary of the law. Additionally, TOM 
preserves the silent prayers of the celebrant, including aufer a nobis 
and oramus, te as they are given in The Anglican Missal , whereas 
SASB omits both of these private prayers of the celebrant entirely. 
The text in TOM is similar to The Anglican Missal , but not precisely 
the same. Furthermore, the introit is appointed to be sung after the 

16 Andersen, “An Anglican Liturgy in the Orthodox Church,” 19. 
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private prayers of the celebrant, either during or after the censing of 
the altar. 

Though the differences are minor, there are still a few distinctions 
between the SASB and TOM in the Liturgy of the Catechumens. 
The ninefold Kyrie is provided in both books, but with different 
preferences for language. In TOM , the Greek original is preferred 
with the English translation provided in parenthesis. The provision 
is reversed in the SASB , while The Anglican Missal provide them 
side-by-side, though only in the threefold. The 1928 American 
BCP only provides a threefold Kyrie in English. The SASB omits 
munda cor meum whereas TOM has retained it and the blessing/ 
prayer prior to the reading of the Gospel. Both are found in The 
Anglican Missal , again with some variation as to the wording. TOM 
does possess something of a curiosity in that, while appointing the 
blessing to be administered to a deacon before proclaiming the 
Gospel, the missal itself omits the request for blessing found in the 
Roman Rite, which served as the original source for this section as 
it is not a part of any prayerbook. 

TOM possesses the full set of private prayers of the priest at 
the offertory that are in The Anglican Missal , again with minor 
differences in the specific word choice. While the SASB does omit 
everything from the invitation to prayer until the orate fratres , it 
does make a provision for the celebrant to “[prepare] the offering 
of bread and wine with the appropriate prayers.” 17 However, there is 
no provision for the secret after the oratefratres. Within the prayers 
of the people, both TOM and the SASB omit references to alms as 
a part of the opening to the offertory and have eliminated, along 
with The Anglican Missal , the offertory sentences. Though TOM 
does provide in the rubrics that “the Offertory verse is sung by 
the Choir or said by the Celebrant” 18 before the private prayers, it 
does not provide them in the text of the liturgy or in the propers. 
Furthermore, both TOM and the SASB have inserted a specific 
petition for the Patriarch of Antioch, the Metropolitan of North 


17 SASB, 66. 

18 Ibid., 87. 
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America, and the synod of Antioch into the prayer for the local 
bishop that is in The Anglican Missal. This is not surprising since 
such an insertion would really be a fuller form of the prayer already 
found in both the Anglican Missal and the 1928 American BCP . 

The most significant difference between the two parts is the 
omission of the memento in the SASB. Ostensibly, there seems to 
be no particular reason why this prayer would have been omitted 
unless it is somehow to be an indication that the priest is supposed 
to pray this particular portion privately (as we have inferred above in 
regards to the offertory prayers of the celebrant). There is no notice in 
the text that there is to be a private prayer said at this point, and the 
construction of the paragraph is that the two sections running into one 
another without break. Andersen is at least correct in his estimation 
of the seriousness of this omission since there seems to be no rational 
explanation for why memento is not included or acknowledged in 
some way, and the problem is only compounded by the most recent 
edition of the SASB not having corrected the problem. The inclusion 
of the triple amen after the epiclesis in the SASB is also unusual, but 
not quite inexplicable since the same interjection is located in the 
same place in GRE in TOM and the SASB. 

There are also accusations of significant differences between 
the versions of GRE in the SASB and TOM. Schneirla lodges the 
same complaint as Andersen does against Woolfenden, though 
with explicit reference to GRE rather than TIK. 19 However, a close 
inspection of the two prayerbooks demonstrates that they are quite 
similar, though there are some differences. As with TIK, the SASB 
omits all of the offertory prayers, though there is still provision 
for their recitation even though they are not provided in the text 
and, unlike TIK, GRE require the use of the secret, though it is 
similarly not provided in the text. One curiosity is that TOM does 
not provide for a priest s text within the confiteor , though the SASB 
does. It is possible that the priests confession is to be presumed 
from normal use, though the priest petitioning the other ministers 

19 Paul W. Schneirla, “Western Rite Orthodoxy: A Brief Response from Within” 
SVTQ45 (2001): 194,196. 
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for absolution would be an aberration according a strict reading 
of TOM . Additionally, as in TIK, indulgentiam is provided in the 
declarative form in the SASB but in the interrogatory form in TOM . 
However, unlike with TIK, we can know the liturgical prototype 
that the current liturgy would have come from. In this instance, the 
best translation would be the declarative sense used by the SASB 
if translated directly from Latin . 20 Finally, the silent prayers of the 
priest as he ascends to the altar are omitted by the SASB , though the 
reverences are still included. The SASB also omits libera nos after 
the pater noster , though the construction of the text presumes it has 
been said. Otherwise, the versions are identical, and it can be seen 
to possess even less variation than TIK. 

So what is to be made of the differences? In the Tikhonite and 
Gregorian liturgies in TOM and the SASB , the overriding source 
of the differences seems to be the attempt to provide a prayerbook 
which is appropriate to and highlights the participation of the 
faithful in the liturgy. Since the SASB was originally produced as a 
congregational prayer book, one to aid them in participating in the 
liturgy in an era before TOM had been produced (and when Turners 
missal was no longer widely available), that which is eliminated (or 
rather, not included) not only makes sense, it is to be expected. The 
SASB is not a missal in the same way that TOM is, but it is rather 
a prayerbook, which is proper to the laity. Just as no parish priest 
would think of praying mass from the leaflets distributed to his 
congregation, so too the SASB was not and should not be treated 
as having everything which is necessary to pray the rite. Attempts 
to discredit Woolfendens (and, by extension, Smiths) critiques 
of the rite based on reference to the SASB are mistaken. By and 
large, the only texts which are entirely omitted from the ordinary 
of the SASB which is found in TOM are the private prayers of the 
celebrant at the offertory, something the people do not participate 

20 However, it is not assumed that the texts of either TOM or the SASB were translated 
from the Latin original. It is considerably more likely that the text was taken from 
Turners Missalfor Use of Orthodox directly for the ordinary and supplemented with 
existing English translations borrowed from other existing sources. 
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in. The exception would be the omission of the memento , which 
itself is a grave problem as has been acknowledged above. 

A much more serious problem for the SASB vis-a-vis TOM 
is the former s omission of the propers, since such an omission 
significantly impairs the celebration of the liturgy from the SASB 
alone. However, the TOM also lacks functionality as it omits 
the texts for the celebration of the other sacraments. Thus, as we 
have seen, Schneirla and Andersen present a switch to undermine 
Woolfenden s arguments without actually addressing the challenges 
he makes. It is entirely reasonable that anyone wishing to make a 
general critique of the rites in principle, as Woolfenden does, could 
legitimately do so using the SASB based on the general similarity 
of the two texts. Where this principle is not practical is in making 
exhaustive comparisons between the liturgy as it is celebrated within 
the AWRV and the rite as it is/was celebrated by non-Orthodox. 
For this undertaking an adequate effort could not be made without 
the use of TOM , though the official nature of the SASB prevents 
us from relegating it to unimportance, as Andersen would have us 
conclude. 

Finally, mention should be made of a recent offering from 
Lancelot Andrewes Press, described as an Orthodox Book of Common 
Prayer? 1 Although this is not an official liturgy of the AWRV, nor is 
it sponsored by any AWRV parish directly, the construction of the 
book most closely follows the liturgical uses of TIK in the AWRV, 
and so it is best to consider it here. The basic form of the text relies 
on the 1928 American BCP, even to the point of utilizing a similar 
typesetting, though there are a few textual changes. Materials which 
relate specifically to the functioning of The Episcopal Church, 
particularly the ratification of the book, the Thirty-Nine Articles, and 
the ordination liturgy, have been omitted. Other ceremonial elements 
have been added to the text, including the Benediction of the Blessed 

21 English Orthodox Communications, The Book of Common Prayer: The Administra¬ 
tion of the Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church in the English Pa¬ 
rochial Tradition, According to Orthodox Catholic Usage (Denver: Lancelot Andrewes 
Press, 2009). 
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Sacrament, the Old Testament canticles, and an office for receiving 
converts; the liturgies for confirmation and baptism are fused in the 
Orthodox BCP, as would be the normal use in the Orthodox Western 
Rite. Other changes are more subtle, but still significant: the use of 
the Eastern paschalion , the elimination of the Filioque ... 

Liturgical Books of the RWRV 

Before late 2010, the Western Rite within ROCOR was 
considerably smaller than that within the Antiochian Archdiocese. 
As a consequence, there are significantly fewer traditionally 
published liturgical documents than one finds in the AWRV. 
However, ROCOR is also more liturgically diverse than the AWRV, 
supporting six different versions of the eucharistic liturgy, most of 
which are variations on the standard Roman Rite. Though only 
one liturgical book has been published to date, the Saint Coleman 
Prayer Book , most other liturgical materials are available via the 
internet, particularly the website of the Fraternity of St Gregory, 
which comprises most of the Western-Rite parishes within the 
RWRV. Among the liturgical uses within the RWRV, we find the 
following uses: a version of GRE developed for use at Christminster 
monastery in Hamilton, Ontario; an adaptation of the Roman 
Rite used primarily by the Fraternity of St Gregory; an English 
translation of the Gallican Rite also used by the Eglise Orthodoxe 
de France; and two separate adaptations of the Sarum Use. 

The SCPB is ostensibly a shortened version of the Saint Coleman 
Prayer Book, the latter authorized in 2003 by Metropolitan Hilarion 
(Kapral) while he was Archbishop of Sydney. The SCPB is similar 
in many ways to the SASB in that it appears designed for use by the 
laity for most occasions rather than at the altar by the celebrant, 
and consequently is not a missal and could not be the exclusive 
liturgical book. While the contents of the SCPB were extracted 
from the longer version, there is no information on what the longer 
version might contain in addition to the shorter, nor has the longer 
prayerbook ever been produced for public inspection. However, we 
might conclude that the longer version contains the propers which 
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would be needed by the celebrant, though this remains speculative. 
The SCPB represents a sort of hybridization between the liturgical 
needs as would be found in the average parish, with liturgies for the 
churching of women and solemnization of matrimony, and liturgies 
for use in a monastic context. 

The text of the Sarum liturgy, identified as Usus Cascadae , is 
perhaps the most interesting, and the one with which the SCPB 
takes the most liberties. The preface acknowledges a dependence on 
Persons’ rendition of the Sarum liturgy, but also admits that some 
liberties have been taken to render the text suitable for twentieth- 
century parochial use. 22 And, in this regard, the SCPB Sarum does 
omit some extraneous material found in Person which is, in any 
case, primarily directed toward the clergy and the altar servers rather 
than the faithful. However, the text also takes certain liberties with 
the Person text as well. The requirement to sing Psalm 51 is not a 
part of the Person Sarum. In other places, the SCPB Sarum contains 
additions which make it more similar to the post-Tridentine Roman 
Rite and to the Byzantine Rite; on the former aspect, asperges has 
been mandated at the start of the liturgy and the Last Gospel is 
enjoined at the end. In emulation of the Byzantine liturgy, the 
Cherubic Hymn and a transfer of gifts have been included. The 
inclusion of the Anglican hymn Holy, Holy, Holy in the ordinary of 
the Sarum, while hardly objectionable from a dogmatic perspective 
since it contains nothing unorthodox, is at the very least an oddity. 
No explanation is provided and, while the SCPB version of the 
Sarum liturgy does not claim it antedates the Great Schism, the 
presence of these elements is a decided surprise. 

The second eucharistic liturgy is the so-called English Liturgy, 
ostensibly based on the 1549 BCP and the Nonjuror communion 
offices of the eighteenth century. 23 However, the text of the English 
Liturgy has more in common with the SCPB’s Sarum than it does 
with the 1549 BCP. Additionally, like the text of TIK, the liturgy in 
the English Liturgy has been heavily Romanized along the lines of 

22 SCPB, ii. 

23 Ibid., iii. 
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The Anglican Missal . It includes the prayers at the foot of the altar of 
the Roman Rite, likely via the Sarum version discussed above, which 
is not found in the 1549 BCP or the Nonjuror liturgies; the text 
also includes the Roman offertory prayers, post communion, and 
the Last Gospel, which are likewise innovations. The communion 
exhortation, offertory sentences, and the prayerbook canon, which 
are the most distinctive features of the 1549 BCP , have been omitted 
entirely. With the addition of the Holy, Holy, Holy and the Cherubic 
Hymn to the ordinary of the liturgy, it is difficult to determine the 
way in which the English liturgy constitutes a separate form over 
against the SCPB's Sarum liturgy. Even less than being a scaled 
down version of the Sarum, this simply seems to be the same liturgy 
reproduced, with the exception that Morning Prayer is affixed to 
the start of the liturgy rather than Terce and the litany. In addition, 
it is difficult to justify that the English Liturgy is in any way based 
on the 1549 BCP , as the English liturgy seems to resemble the 1662 
English BCP via The Anglican Missal rather than the 1549 BCP. 

Finally, the SCPB includes a version of GRE based on the 
liturgy of Christminster Monastery, identified in the SCPB as 
Usus Providentiae , which is itself based on the liturgy of Our Lady 
of Mount Royal. However, as with other liturgies contained in 
this book, there are some distinct variations in the SCPBs version 
of GRE: once again, the Cherubic Hymn is included during the 
transfer of gifts from the credence table to the altar, just as it was 
for the Sarum and English liturgies, the opening litany from the 
Divine Liturgy of John Chrysostom has been inserted immediately 
after the creed in approximately the same place as the prayers of the 
faithful in the Missal of Paul VI. What is truly unique about the 
SCPB is its lack of an epiclesis. While most other versions of GRE , 
including Christminster s edition of GRE , import the epiclesis from 
the Chrysostom anaphora, the SCPB GRE has left the Roman canon 
intact, presumably leaning on the assertion that Suplices te rogamus 
is the Roman epiclesis and sufficient in itself. In that regard, the 
liturgy here is truly unique if the omission is intentional, but given 
the insistence on the necessity of a Spirit-type consecratory epiclesis 
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in Orthodox Western Rites, it is difficult to draw a conclusion of 
intent. 24 Otherwise, the SCPB GRE resembles the Christminster 
GRE, which itself resembles the version used by the AWRV. 

Equally remarkable is the version of GRE utilized by the 
Fraternity of St Gregory. 25 What is notable is that there are two 
language versions of the liturgy, one in a more modern rendering 
similar to the English translations of the Roman Rite, and a 
rendering in “traditional” English. Even more surprising is that 
the modern English version is identified as the official liturgy and 
the traditional one as an alternative form. The Fraternity liturgy 
also contains some additional features which bring it closer to the 
reformed liturgies of the West. In place of the normal ninefold Kyrie, 
there is a reproduction of the litany, similar to what was done in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America with their revised liturgy; 
an Old Testament lesson and prayers of the faithful after the creed 
have also been added. The kiss of peace is moved to the conclusion 
of the prayers of the faithful rather than after Our Father, as it is in 
other versions of GRE and in the Tridentine Rite; but the prayer 
for peace has been retained as a private prayer of the celebrant, and 
the greeting is included as a conclusion to a seasonal blessing before 
communion. There are also a few Byzantinizations, including the 
dismissal of catechumens and the Cherubic Hymn at the transfer of 
gifts, and the prayers “I believe and confess” have been imported. In 
some ways, the Fraternity GRE reflects a very balanced approach to 
the liturgical reforms of the twentieth century, utilizing a moderate 
linguistic style in translation while adopting and including many 
of the liturgical elements which modern liturgical scholarship has 
argued should be returned to the liturgy. In that regard, it may well 

24 On the epiclesis in the Western Rite, particularly in GRE, and a theological con¬ 
sideration of its necessity, see Jack Turner, “‘And We Beseech Thee to Send Down 
Thy Holy Spirit’: History, Liturgy, and Theology in the Epiclesis Text of the Divine 
Liturgy of St. Gregory,” Studia Liturgica 39 (2009): 202-15. 

25 Anthony Bondi, ed., The Liturgy of Our Father among the Saints, Saint Gregory: The 
Western Orthodox Liturgy, http://www.theorthodoxchurch.org/docs/FraternityOf- 
SaintGregoryOfficialLiturgy.pdf and http://www.theorthodoxchurch.org/docs/ 
Liturgy_of_Saint_Greagory-Traditional_Language.pdf. 
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represent a model for other Western-Rite communities to follow as 
the latent hostility toward the reformed Western liturgies subsides 
in the future. 26 

The RWRV also is the locus for two attempts to recover 
supposedly pre-schism usages of the Western Rite: another version 
of the Sarum liturgy and the Gallican liturgy. Both liturgies 
were an attempt to get behind the post-schism accretions which 
were heaped on to the Western Rite during the medieval period, 
returning to a form of the western liturgy which is familiar to 
western Christians yet remains similar to the Byzantine Rite. 
Furthermore, both liturgies have non-Russian counterparts, with 
the Sarum liturgy used by the so-called Holy Synod of Milan and 
the Gallican liturgy also in use by the Eglise Orthodoxe de France. 
The Sarum liturgy, most prominently advocated for by Hieromonk 
Aiden Keller, is a fuller version of the same liturgy which is found 
in the SCPB\ though it lacks some of the latter s idiosyncrasies, 
it does have some unique elements of its own, being the product 
primarily of a single author. The Gallican liturgy has a significantly 
longer history, growing out of the work of Evgraph Kovalevsky, 
later Bishop Jean-Nectaire de Saint-Denys, and his leadership of the 
French Western Rite parishes between 1937 and his death in 1970. 
The text of this liturgy, developed with the assistance of his brother 
Maxime, is drawn from the letters of ps.-Germain and the Romano- 
Gallican missals, with elements from the Byzantine and Roman 
liturgies. The version of the liturgy published by Kovalevsky 27 is still 

26 On this point, see Jack Turner, “Western Rite Orthodoxy as a Liturgical Problem,” 
Journal of Eastern Christian Studies 63 (2011): 363-82, which discusses the overt 
hostility toward liturgical reform displayed by most Western-Rite Orthodox com¬ 
munities and the problems inherent in those attitudes, especially for the future of the 
Western Rite. See also the conclusions in Turner, Western Rite Orthodoxy: A History 
(forthcoming) for further consideration of these issues. 

27 Evgrpah Kovalevsky, La sainte messe selon lancien rite des Gaules: Ou liturgie selon 
S. Germain de Paris (Paris: Editions Saint Irenee, 1957), and Le canon eucharistique 
de lancien rite des Gauls (Paris: Editions Saint Irenee, 1957). For a different inter¬ 
pretation of the Gallican Rite within the Russian tradition, though one that was 
only rarely used in a congregational context, see Alexis van der Mensbrugghe, La 
liturgie orthodoxe de rite occidental: essai de restauration (Paris: Editions Setor, 1948). 
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in use, primarily by the Eglise Orthodoxe de France, but also within 
ROCOR. However, like Kellers Sarum use, it appears to be used 
only on rare occasions. 

Conclusion 

There is a great variety of liturgical material available for both 
parochial use and scholarly study, though it is admittedly of varying 
degrees of quality and completeness. As might be expected from 
multiple liturgical sources, a considerable degree of variety is 
exhibited between the individual sources, even when two liturgies 
are ostensibly the same thing, as is the case for the multitude of 
liturgies identified as GRE. In part, this variety is understandable, 
since Western-Rite parishes have traditionally come into the 
Orthodox Church corporately after disaffection with their original 
communion rather than through efforts at church planting and 
evangelization. Consequently, individual idiosyncrasies in the 
liturgy are thereby carried over not only into the Church, but even 
into the ordo itself, even where there is a proper form of celebration 
of the liturgy in place. Simultaneously, this liturgical variety is not 
undesirable, and it was certainly a reality in the primitive Orthodox 
West. The problem perhaps seems more significant than it really is 
only because of the size of Western-Rite Orthodoxy vis-a-vis the 
number of liturgies that are celebrated. 

It is unknown from our vantage point whether Western-Rite 
Orthodox will ultimately coalesce around one or two liturgical 
forms, given that the rites themselves are widely dispersed, 
geographically and jurisdictionally. And, given those factors, and 
the relative size of the Western Rite, it may even be that these are not 
the appropriate questions to be asking at this point in time; that time 
may come, and it may be bound up with other questions entirely. 
If it does arrive, Western-Rite Orthodox may find themselves in a 
position of having to justify why their liturgy must be left unrevised 


An English translation of the Eglise Orthodoxe de France s version of the Gallican 
liturgy, as used in the ROCOR, is available at http://www.theorthodoxchurch.org/ 
docs/The_Gallican_Liturgy.pd£ 
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according to a separate Western form, whether Orthodox or not. 
As a result, Western-Rite Orthodox may be well-served to think 
about one another s liturgies in terms of what they can learn from 
one another, with an eye toward growing organically closer to a 
single version of each eucharistic liturgy while there remains an 
opportunity to do so. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Getcha, Job. Le Typikon decrypte: Manuel de liturgie byzan- 
tine. Preface du Hieromoine Macaire de Simonos Petras. 
Liturgie 18 (Paris: Cerf, 2009), 348 pp. 1 

Subtitled a “manual of Byzantine liturgy,” Le Typikon decrypte 
is nevertheless concerned almost exclusively with the fixed and 
movable portions of the Divine Office as celebrated from the 
originally Palestinian Book of the Hours (. Horologion ), treatment of 
the eucharistic Divine Liturgy being reserved for a promised sequel. 
It is based on a series of lectures that its author, Archimandrite Job 
Getcha—now Professor at the Institute of Graduate Studies in 
Orthodox Theology in Chambesy, Switzerland, and Lecturer at the 
Institut Catholique of Paris—gave beginning in 2005 at the Saint 
Sergius Institute of Orthodox Theology, where he was Professor of 
Liturgy from 2001 to 2009. In his introduction Fr Getcha offers 
a number of reasons for publishing this material in revised form. 
After making the traditional acknowledgement of pressure from his 
former students, he states his desire to provide both (presumably 
scholarly) beginners and interested churchgoers with a guide to 
the deroulement (‘unfolding') of the offices celebrated during the 
Byzantine liturgical year. In so doing, he seeks to complement the 
findings of modern Western liturgiology with the rich traditions 
of Russian liturgical scholarship whilst also promoting the 
standardization of French liturgical terminology for the Byzantine 
rite, the latter aim being supported by an appended Glossary. 

The main text of Le Typikon decrypte is divided into five chapters: 
1) “The Liturgical Books,” an introduction to the textual sources for 
Byzantine liturgy; 2) “The Offices of the Horologion? that is the daily 
cycle of services from the Midnight Office to Compline; 3) “The 

1 Editors note: An English translation of this work will appear in the “Orthodox Lit- 
urgy” series by SYS Press in late 2012. 
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Types of Offices in the Menaia”\ 4) “The Offices of the TriodiorT\ 
and 5) “The Offices of the Pentecostarion .” The material denoted by 
these headings is presented both diachronically and synchronically 
as information regarding the origins and historical development 
of liturgical forms is complemented with detailed descriptions of 
sequences of texts and actions encountered in modern Russian 
Orthodox worship as observed as St Sergius. Throughout, however, 
Fr Getcha strives also to take into account notable variations of 
liturgical practice observed on Mount Athos and in Greek parishes. 

Having offered a disclaimer that he did not set out to recount 
the history of Byzantine liturgy, Fr Getcha nevertheless presents 
in his first three chapters a particularly fine synthesis of historical 
information elucidating the development of the Horologion and its 
offices. His careful reading of pre-revolutionary and recent Russian 
liturgiology, as well as of modern Western liturgical scholarship, 
enables him to distinguish between material of Palestinian, 
Constantinopolitan cathedral, Studite, and Neo-Sabai'tic 
provenance. Nearly absent from his account, however, are 
citations of contemporary Greek scholarship (the prolific Ioannes 
Phountoules, for example, is represented only by a few articles 
translated into Russian during the mid 1970s). Citation of this 
work would have helped Fr Getcha clarify or correct such matters 
as his misidentification on page 100 of Psalm 140 as the teleutaion 
of Byzantine cathedral vespers. In reality, as its name suggests, the 
teleutaion is the “final” variable psalmodic antiphon sung prior 
to the fixed Psalm 140, something that would have been readily 
apparent from discussions of this service by Demetrios Balageorgos 
(in his 2001 monograph on psalmody in the Sung Office of Hagia 
Sophia) and the present reviewer ( Orientalia Christian Periodica 63 
(1997): 421-59). 
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cultivate in the reader awareness of the fact that many of the texts 
he discusses were created to be performed and experienced as 
song. Discussing the origins of the system of eight modes known 
collectively as the Octoechos , for example, he rightly cites important 
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articles on this topic by Stig Simeon Froyshov and Peter Jeffery. On 
the immediately preceding pages (26-27), however, his references 
to obsolete writings by Eric Werner and a potentially misleading 
chart on modal numbering offering correspondences with ancient 
Greek harmoniai suggest that he had not fully digested the 
properly musical aspects of Jefferys study. Reference to studies by 
(among others) Williams and Velimirovic of the order for vespers 
in Akolouthiai —a type of Byzantine musical manuscript first 
appearing in the fourteenth century, the compilation of which is 
attributed to St John Koukouzeles—would also have prevented Fr 
Getcha from repeating on page 121 Uspensky’s mistaken claim that 
Psalm 103 was never sung in its entirety. 

Near the midpoint of Chapter Three, which is devoted to the 
fixed commemorations of the yearly cycle as transmitted in the 
Menaion , the balance between liturgical history and contemporary 
practice shifts noticeably. Whereas charts presented in the first 
half of the chapter comparing festal and ferial variants of the major 
offices (including the Saturday evening vigil (agrypnia) of the 
Resurrection) are supported with significant amounts of historical 
contextualization and analysis, subsequent descriptions of 
individual commemorations devolve into lightly glossed inventories 
of their services (labelled “Deroulement”) introduced by brief 
historical prefaces (“Origine”). By the middle of Chapter Four 
thick description has been replaced by repetitions of the “Origine— 
Deroulement” formula, the schematic prose of which increasingly 
resembles that of rubrics found in an actual Typikon . This routine is 
finally broken at the end of Chapter Five by some engaging remarks 
on the Apostles’ Fast that, in the absence of a chapter offering 
synthetic conclusions, serve to end the book’s narrative (no index 
is provided among the following appendices, which consist of the 
previously mentioned Glossary and a lengthy Bibliography). Yet 
the relative dryness of these concluding chapters does not negate 
either the utility of Le Typikon decrypte for its intended audience of 
Francophone students and worshippers, nor the great service that 
Fr Getcha has rendered to modern liturgiology with this skillful 
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distillation of Russian and Western scholarship on the Byzantine 
Divine Office. 

— Alexander Lingas 

Brant Pitre, Jesus and the Jewish Roots of the Eucharist (New 

York, London, Toronto, Sydney, Auckland: Doubleday, 
2011), 228 pp. ISBN 978-0-385-53184-9. $21.99. 

This book, targeted at a general audience, is a wonderful 
introduction to the biblical roots of the eucharist. Written from 
a classical Roman-Catholic perspective, it is aimed at a modern, 
western audience that does not know Scripture, particularly the 
Old Testament, very well. Not surprisingly, it strongly defends the 
doctrine of real presence against the various (Protestant) positions 
that, though claiming to be based on Scripture, in fact either distort 
or use Scripture only selectively. 

The authors argument is most convincing precisely when he 
sticks to a careful analysis of the numerous scriptural passages, both 
OT and NT, that are linked in one way or another to the eucharist. 
Pitre focuses not merely on the institution narratives, but on the 
person of Jesus, who is presented as fulfilling the OT promise of 
a new Moses, a new messiah who will fulfill the hope of a new 
exodus—thus leading to a new Passover. In the eucharist, then, Jesus 
offers himself not simply as the paschal lamb, but also as the heavenly 
manna that feeds Gods people as they journey to the promised 
land, and as the Bread of the Presence (i.e., a manifestation of God). 
Finally, he makes the fascinating link between the Last Supper and 
the crucifixion: Jesus does not drink the traditional fourth cup at 
the Passover meal he shares with his disciples, but does so only when 
he hangs on the Cross (“Let this cup pass from me,” he prays in the 
garden before his passion). Each chapter in this volume would make 
for a profitable Bible study session. 

Orthodox readers of this book will, however, be disappointed 
by the author s dependence on the traditional, medieval, western 
understanding of “real presence” using the Aristotelian language of 
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substance and accidents, taken straight out the Roman-Catholic 
catechism. Along the same lines, he several times affirms that 
what is symbolic is not real... The Orthodox tradition, which also 
strongly affirms the “real presence,” does so not through Aristotelian 
metaphysics, but using the model of the incarnation. The bread and 
wine remain fully bread and wine while also becoming the Body 
and Blood of Christ, just as Jesus is simultaneously both fully man 
and fully God. And the Greek patristic tradition does not make the 
distinction between what is symbolic and what is real. 

Pitre s comments on Christ s real presence, however, are almost 
beside the point in this splendid meditation on Scripture. The 
book is well-written and an easy read. Scholarly jargon is avoided. 
The author clearly writes out of his deep, spiritual conviction. And 
Catholics and Orthodox will certainly concur on the centrality of 
the eucharist for the Christian life. 

— Paul Meyendorff 

St Symeon of Thessalonika, The Liturgical Commentaries , 
ed. & tr. by Steven Hawkes-Teeples, foreword by R. F. Taft 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 2011), 
301pp. ISBN 878-0-88844-168-3. CAD$90.00. 

With this publication of the liturgical commentaries of Symeon 
of Thessalonica, a huge gap has been filled, for Symeon is arguably 
the last important liturgical theologian of the Byzantine era. His 
complete liturgical commentaries are now made available in English 
for the first time. 

Symeon wrote at a pivotal period in history, when the Byzantine 
Empire was on the verge of collapse, and when Orthodox liturgical 
practice was undergoing major transformation. During his tenure 
as Archbishop of Thessalonica (ca. 1416-1429), the city lost its 
independence to Venice, and less than a year after his death fell to 
the Turks. With regard to liturgy, the “cathedral rite” was rapidly 
disappearing, and the neo-Sabaite synthesis of the hesychastic, 
Athonite monks was replacing not just the cathedral rite, but also 
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the more urban Studite monastic tradition. Symeon s commentaries 
also reflect a shift away from the historicizing, “life-of-Christ” 
allegorical symbolism that had held sway since the commentaries 
of St Germanus of Constantinople (8th c) and the Protheoria of 
Nicholas and Theodore of Andida (11th c.). His commentaries 
reflect a return to a more “Alexandrian,” anagogical approach, 
following in the footsteps of Ps-Dionysius and Maximus. 

The present work contains an introduction (15-67), followed 
by the texts of the two commentaries: Explanation of the Divine 
Temple and On the Sacred Liturgy. The texts of both manuscripts 
are based not on the Patrologia Graeca text, but on manuscript 
Zagora 23, which contains marginal corrections in Symeon s own 
handwriting and is therefore far more dependable. The Greek text 
is placed parallel to the English translation, making this study 
especially useful to scholars and students of Greek. The English 
translation seeks to remain faithful to the Greek original, which is 
itself at times awkward and repetitive. 

In short, this is an important resource for the study of the 
Byzantine liturgy. The high cost of this beautifully-edited book 
will unfortunately limit its distribution mainly to university and 
seminary libraries. 

Among the Byzantine liturgical commentaries, only the 
Protheoria remains to be published in English translation—a lacuna 
this reviewer hopes will soon be corrected. 

— Paul Meyendorff 

Job Getcha, La reforme liturgique du metropolite Cyprien de 
Kiev (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 2010), 587pp. ISBN 978-2- 
204-09129-9. 54€. 

This book comprises the doctoral dissertation defended by the 
author at the Saint Sergius Institute and at the Institut Catholique, 
both in Paris. It comes complete with a preface by Ecumenical 
Patriarch Bartholomew and an introduction by Robert Taft. 
Like most doctoral dissertations, it is not a light read, but it fills 
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an important gap in our knowledge about the dramatic liturgical 
reform that occurred in Russia in the late 14th and early 15th 
centuries. Not since the 1882 study by the eminent Russian liturgist, 
I. Mansvetov, MitropolitKiprian v ego liturgicheskoi deiateTnosti, has 
this period been so extensively studied, this time with much greater 
access to both manuscript and scholarly sources. 

The first part of the book presents the personage and the work of 
Metropolitan Cyprian in their historical, cultural, and theological 
contexts. A South-Slav from the region of Trnovo, Cyprian spent a 
number of years on Mt Athos, and then in Constantinople, where he 
was closely linked to Philotheos Kokkinos, a leading hesychast figure 
who twice became patriarch of Constantinople, and who is best 
known for his Diataxis , a collection of rubrics reflecting Athonite 
practice that came to be incorporated in later printed service books 
and to this day regulate the way in which the daily office and the 
eucharistic liturgies are celebrated. In 1373, while still a monk, 
Cyprian was sent to Kiev by Philotheos in an attempt to mediate 
a difficult political and religious situation involving Moscow, Kiev, 
and Lithuania. Two years later, on December 2, 1375, Philotheos 
consecrated Cyprian as “Metropolitan of Kiev, [Little] Russia, 
and the Lithuanians,” planning that, after the death of Alexis, then 
Metropolitan of Moscow, Cyprian would become the head of a 
single, united Church of all Russia. Cyprians role, therefore, was 
initially politicaLecclesiastical, and not at all liturgical. 

Cyprian, however, was far more than a church politician. Highly 
educated, he was actively involved in the translation into Slavonic 
and recopying of patristic writings, particularly those most dear to 
the hesychastic movement, such as The Ladder of St John Climacus 
and the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite. He wrote a number of 
apologetic letters and reworked the vita of Metropolitan Peter. But 
it is primarily on his liturgical work that the present study focuses, 
particularly on hi % Liturgical Psalter (Sledovannaia psaltyr\ the first 
work of this type that includes not only the (Palestinian) Psalter 
arranged for liturgical use, but also the Horologion and a synaxarion 
containing hymnography for the entire liturgical year. 
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Part Two of the book (135-306) contains a detailed analysis 
of Cyprians liturgical work, proving its direct connection to the 
neo-Sabaite synthesis that had reached its apex on Mt Athos during 
the 14th century. It is this new synthesis, developed in the context of 
the hesychast movement, that Cyprian began introducing in Russia. 
The end result was that Russian liturgical practice abandoned both 
the Studite Typikon that had been followed in monasteries and the 
Constantinopolitan cathedral rite that was followed in cathedrals 
and parish churches. Russian liturgical practice thus underwent 
a radical change, though without the disastrous effects or schism 
that accompanied the far less radical Nikonian reform during the 
17th century (about which I wrote in my own doctoral dissertation, 
published by SVS Press under the title Russia , Ritual and Reform 
[1991]). 

Part Three (309-91) presents an evaluation of the reform, 
showing how it answered the needs of the age by its consistency with 
hesychast theology, and particularly its flexibility. The rite can be 
performed equally in a cathedral and in a monastic cell—a flexibility 
that neither the monastic Studite rite nor the Constantinopolitan 
cathedral rite could offer. 

Getcha makes ample use both of the ample Russian liturgical 
scholarship of the late 19th and early 20th centuries and of the 
more recent studies of modern liturgical scholars such as A. M. 
Pentkovskii, A. Lossky, M. Arranz, R. Taft. Even those who cannot 
read French will find useful the ample bibliographies at the end, 
conveniently arranged according to language, Slavic and Western. 
The author also provides a helpful glossary. Finally, an appendix 
contains, in both the original Slavonic and a French translation, all 
the rubrical material from Cyprians Liturgical Psalter (401-533). 
This work will prove indispensable for anyone seeking to understand 
this pivotal period in liturgical history. 


— Paul Meyendorff 
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